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agreeable occupation to turn the apple-pie that was in a Dutch- 
oven before the fire, which was a great relief from Mr. Henry. 
Once I recollect being whipped by my mother for being naughty - 
at meeting. A ead preparation for a religious life. 

Now and then, by way of treat or reward for good behavior, 
I was allowed to go to the Independent meeting to hear Mr. 
Waldegrave preach. Mr. W. as I afterwards knew, was an 
ignorant, noisy, ranting preacher; he bawled loud, thumped 
the cushion, and sometimes cried. He was, however, a kind 
man, and of course he was a favorite of mine. It belongs per- 
haps to a later time, but I well recollect he repeatedly used the 
phrase, “ But as tho ’Postle Paul say” (say is Suffolk grammar). 
‘And after all I could carry away a thought now and then from 
him. 

To return to my mother’s instructions ; I recollect a prac- 
tice of hers, which had the best effect on my mind. She never 
would permit me (like all children, a glutton) to empty the 
dish at table if there was anything particularly nice, such as 
pudding or pie. “Henry, don't take any more ; do you not 
suppose the maids like to have some?” A respect and atten- 
tion to servants and inferiors was a constant lesson ; and if I 
have any kindness and humanity in my ordinary feelings I 
ascribe it all to her, and very much to this particular lesson. 

Of my schooling at Mr. Lease’s I have little or nothing to 
say. 1 was an ordinary boy and do not recollect acquiring any 
distinction at school. ‘The sons of Mr: Lease I knew and the 
children of some other Dissenters who went there ; but some 
others of my acquaintance went to the grammar school. This 
set them above the rest of us, and I believe I should have 
wanted to go to the grammar school too, but I had heard 
that Mr. Lawrence was a flogging master, and I was therefore 
glad to escape going there. 

It was either in 1782 or 1783, the Annual Register of the 
year will say which, that there was very hard winter through- 
out the country. To raise a fund for the poor of the town, the 
grammar-school boys were induced to act plays at the thea- 
tre. I have a distinct recollection of some of the boy actors ; 
the principal play was Venico Preserved. There is nothing 
worth noticing in the acting of the tragedy, but it is n significant 
cireumstance, and one that belongs to the state of moral and 
religious feeling in the country between sixty and seventy 
years ago, that the farce acted with Venice Preserved was 


© This was written in 1846. 
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CHAPTER II. 
AN ARTICLED CLERK AT COLCHESTER. 


HILE I lived as an articled clerk with Mr. Francis of 

Colchester, I learned the ordinary routine of an attor- 

office and was absorbed in newspaper and pamphlet read- 
ing, in which religious controversy was included. 

On religious subjects I seem very quietly to have given up 
my orthodoxy, and to have felt strongly for Dr. Priestley on 
account of the Birmingham riots; but even the orthodox Dis- 
senters became sympathizing on that occasion. I attended a 
meeting of Dissenters at Chelmsford to appoint deputies to go 
to London to concert measures for the repeal of The Corpora- 
tion and Test Act ; we dined together, and among the toasta 
given was one in honor of Dr. Priestley and other Christian 
sufferers. I recollect that I was irritated by the objection of 
one who was present that he did not know Dr. Priestley to be 
a Christian. I replied that if this gentleman had read Priest- 
ley's Letter to the Swedenborgians he would have learned 
more of real Christianity than he seemed to know. I had my- 
self, however, not formed any distinct religious opinions, but 
felt deeply the importance of religious liberty and the rights 
of conscience. 

‘Through Mr. Dobson, who afterwards became a distinguished 
mathematician at Cambridge, I formed an acquaintance with 
a number of French cmigmnts on their escape from France 
during the horrors of the Revolution, and my compassion for 
them modified my Jacobinical feelings. I was, however, a 
IJacobin notwithstanding, and felt great interest in one Mr. 
Patmore, who was indicted for selling some of Paine’s works, 
and ultimately escaped through a defect in the indictment, 
But my Journal records my shock at the death of the King 
of France. My French attachment expired with the Brisso- 
tine party, though in my occasional pious moods I used to 
pray for tho French. 

At the spring assizes of 1791, when I had nearly attained 
my sixteenth year, I had the delight of hearing Erskine. It 
was a high enjoyment, and I was able to profit by it. The 
subject of the trial was the validity of a will, — Braham v. 
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Rivett. Erskine came down specially retained for the plaintiff, 
and Mingay for the defendant. The trial lasted two days. 
The title of the heir being admitted, the proof of the will was 
gone into at once. I have a recollection of many of the cir- 
cumstances after more than fifty-four years ; but of nothing do 
Iretain so perfect a recollection as of the figure and voice of 
Erskine. There was a charm in his voice, a fascination in his 
eye, and so completely had he won my affection that I am sure 
had the verdict been given against him I should have burst 
out crying. Of the facts and of the evidence I do not pretend 
to recollect anything beyond my impressions and sensations. 
My pocket-book records that Erskine was engaged two and a 
half hours in opening the case, and Mingay two hours and 
twenty minutes in his speech in defence. E’s reply occupied 
three hours. The testatrix was un old lady in a state of im- 
becility. The evil spirit of the case was an attorney. Mingay 
was loud and violent, and gave Erskine an opportunity of 
turning into ridicule his imagery and illustrations. For in- 
tance, M. having compared R. to the Devil going into the 
garden of Eden, E. drew a closer parallel than M. intended. 
Satan's first sight of Eve was related in Milton's words, 
“Graco was in all her stops, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love™ ; 
and then a picture of idiotcy from Swift was contrasted. But 
the sentence that weighed on my spirits was a pathetic excla- 
mation, “If, gentlemen, you should by your verdict annihi- 
late an instrument so solemnly framed, / should retire a troubled 
man from this court.” And as he uttered the word court, he 
beat his breast und I had a difficulty in not crying out. When 
in bed the following night I awoke several times in a state of 
| excitement approaching fover, the words “troubled man from 
this court” rang in my cars. ° 
A new trial was granted, and ultimately the will was set 
aside. I have said I profited by Erskine. I remarked his 
great artifice, if I may call it so; and in a small way I after- 
wards practised it. It lay in his frequent repetitions. He had 
one or two leading arguments and main facts on which he was 
constantly dwelling. But then he had marvellous skill in 
varying his phraseology, so that no one was sensible of tautol- 
ology in the expressions. Like the doubling of a hare, he was 
perpetually coming to his old place. Other great advocates I 
have remarked were ambitious of a yreat variety of arguments. 
About the same time that I thus first heard the most perfect 
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few facts to my recollection that deserve to be briefly men- 
tioned. The ckicf of these are the famous State Trials of 
Hardy, Horne Tooke, and Thelwall. I felt an intense interest 
inthem. During the first trial I was in a state of agitation 
that rendered me unfit for business. I used to beset the post- 
office early, and one morning at six I obtained the London 
paper with “Not Guiry” printed in Jetters an inch in 
height, recording the issue of Hardy's trial. I ran about the 
torn Knocking at people’s doors, and screaming out the joyful 
words, 

Thomas Hardy, who was a shoemaker, made a sort of cir- 
ait, and obtained, of course, many an order in the way of 
his trade. In 1795 he visited Bury, when I also gave him an 
order, and I continued to employ him for many years. His 
soyuaintance was not without its use to me, for his shop was 
ove in which obscure patriots (like myself) became known to 
eh other. Hardy was a good-hearted, simple, and honest 
man, He had neither the talents nor the vices which might 
be supposed to belong to an acquitted traitor. He lived toan 
advanced age and died universally respected. ‘ 

Thelwall, unlike Hardy, had the weakness of vanity, but he 
was a perfectly honest man, and had a power of declamation 
which qualified him to be a mob orator. He used to say that 
if he were at the gallows with liberty to address the people 
for half an hour, he should not fear tho result ; he was sure 
he could excite them toa rescue. I became acquainted with 
him soon after his acquittal, and never ceased to respect him 
for his sincerity, though I did not think highly of his under- 
tanding. His wife, who was his good ‘angel, was a very 
amiable and excellent woman. He was many years a widower, 
but at last married a person considerably younger than him- 
wif, Thelwall’s two sons, Hampden and Sydney, became 
clergymen, 
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CHAPTER III. 
INTERVAL AT BURY. 


FTER leaving Colchester at midsummer, 1795, I re- 
mained at Bury till April in the next year. During 
this time I had serious thoughts of being called to the bar; 
it was I believe Mr. Buck who put this into my head. He 
had always good opinion of me. My vivacity in converm- 
tion pleased him, and others like him entertained the very 
falso notion that the gift of words is the main requisite for a bar- 
ister, —a vulgar error, which the marvellous success of such 
men as Erskine and Garrow had encouraged. I was invited 
to meet Mr. Capel Lofft at dinner, that I might havo the bene- 
fit of his opinion, He was against my being called. My 
acquaintance in general — among others not yet named, W: 
ter Wright — concurred in this view, and the effect was that I 
neglected being entered a member of an Inn of Court ; never- 
theless I was averse to being an attorney, for which I was as 
little qualified as to be a barristor. I determined, however, to 
read law and occupy myself os well as I could, living mean- 
while with the utmost economy. With youth, health, high 
spirits, and, alternating with a very low opinion of myself, a 
vanity which was gratified by perceiving that I could readily 
make my way in society, I was able to lead a busy idle life. 
Tn me was verified the strenua inertia of Horace. And in so- 
ciety I verified a line of the French Horace, as his country- 
men term him, — 


“Un sot trouve toujours un plas sot qui I'admire.”” 


I was now, as it were, entering society, and before I relate 
the few incidents of the year, I will review the more remarka- 
ble of the persons I then knew. 

The vost noticeable person I had ever been in company 
with wes Capel Lofft,—a gentleman of good family and 
estate, —an author on an infinity of subjects ; his books were 
on Law, History, Poetry, Antiquities, Divinity, and Politics 
He was then an acting magistrate, having abandoned the pro- 
fossion of the bar. He was one of the numerous answerers 
of Burke; and in spite of a feeble voice and other disadvan- 
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own whatever she learned. She introduced me to Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, &e.* - 

Catherine Buck had an intimate friend in Sarah Jane 
Maling, person rather older than herself and of much 
originality of mind and character. She was also one of my 


It was in the spring of this year and before I left Colchester. 
that I read a book which yave a turn to my mind, and in 
efiect directed the whole course of my life, —a book which, 
after producing a powerful effect on the youth of that genera- 
tion, has now sunk into unmerited oblivion This was God- 
win's Political Justice. I was in some measure prepared for it 
by an acquaintance with Holcroft’s novels, and it came recom- 
mended to me by the praise of Catherine Buck. I entered 
fully into its spirit, it left all others behind in my admiration, 
and I was willing even to become a martyr for it ; for it soon 
became a reproach to be a follower of Godwin, on account of 
his supposed atheism. I never became an atheist, but I could 
not feel aversion or contempt towards G. on account of any of 
his views. In one respect the book had an excellent effect on 
my mind, — it made me feel more generously. I had never 
before, nor, I am afraid, have I ever since felt so strongly the 
duty of not living to one’s self, but of having for one’s sole 
object the good of the community. His idea of justice I then 
adopted and still retain ; nor was I alarmed by the declama- 
tions so generally uttered against his opinions on the obliga- 
tions of gratitude, the fulfilment of promises, and the duties 
arising out of the personal relations of life. I perceived then 
the difference between principles as universal laws, and max- 
ims of conduct as prudential rules. And I thought myself 
qualified to be his defender, for which purpose I wrote a Paper 
which was printed in Flower's Cambridge Intelligencer. But 





© She felt it to be, an she herecif expresses it, “m prodigious disadvantage 
to aman not to have had a ister.” But in Sfr. Robinson's ease the did bet 
‘utmost to make up the deficiency. Indeed, few elder sisters have done more 
for her brother than she xeems to have done for her friend. He had so much 
esteem for her judgment and such a perfect reliance on the genuine kindness 
which actuated all her conduct towards him that there was no danger of 
offence or misunderstanding when she pointed out his weakness or faults, and 
expres her angiety as to the effect of any pursuit on his character oron his 
health. “There are many points," she sitys, “in which from the circum. 
stances in which you have been placed, the hnbit of feeling you ha 

fs not like that of other people”; but she adds, “of all those whom 1 knew in 
childhood or youth you are the only one who has retained any likeness to 
‘myself: and, you are 40 like that I wonder how itis possible that you can be 
= ‘ 




















“svi fortune to please him, and 
He had become a Unitarian, and 
Gravel Pit congregation, Hack- 
Mr. Rutt was the 


of the latter. Ho was proud 
ving been, with Lonl Grey. an original member of the 
he Friends uf the Penple. The eldest daughter of 

ze family is the widow of the late Sir T. N. Talfourd. 
My days were spent in attending the courts with very little 
profit. I heard Erskine frequently, and my admiration of him 
‘was confirmed ; but I acquired no fresh impression concerning 

him. 

I tried to procure a suitable situation but without success; 
end this, with an almost morbid feeling of my own ignorance, 
«more unhappy than I had been before, or ever wat 
4 Thus discouraged, I returned to Bury in the 
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wummer, My brother's marriage, which took place svon after- 
wards, was the cause of my being introduced to an entirely 
new connection, — the Fordhams and Nashes of Royston. The 
most prominent of the former for wealth and personal charac- 
ter was Edward King Fordham, a remarkable man, who re- 
tained his bodily and mental vigor to a great age. Of all 
these new friends the one to whom I became most indebted 
was Mr. William Nash, an eminent solicitor and a first-rate 
character in the sphere in which he moved. Both of these 
families were liberal in religious opinion and zealous for polit 
ical reform. There had been established at Royston a book- 
dub, and twice a year the members of it were invited to a tea- 
my at the largest room the little town supplied, and a reg- 
war debate was held. In former times this debate had been 
honored by the participation of no less a man than Robert 
Hall. My friend J. T. Rutt and Benjamin Flower, the ultra- 
liberal proprietor and editor of the Cambridge Intelligencer, had 
abo taken part. To one of these mectings my brother was 
invited and I as a sort of satellite to him. There was a com- 
pany of forty-four gentlemen and forty-two ladies. The ques- 
tion discussed was, “Is private affection inconsistent with 
tmiversal benevolence?” Not a disputable point, but it was 
meant to involve the morits of Godwin as a philosopher, and 
43 I had thought, or rather talked much about him, I had an 
advantage over most of those who were present. I have no 
doubt that what I said was, in truth, poor stuff, but I was very 
young had great vivacity and au abundance of words. Among 
the speakers wero Benjamin Flower, Mr. Rutt, and four or five 
ninisters of the bost reputation in the place ; yet I obtained 
qredit, and the solid benefit of the good opinion and kindness 
ash. He was told of my unsettled state and my want 
of an introduction in London. He did not offer to be of any 
Practical use, perhaps had not tho means, but his advice was 
emphatically given in the words, Fag, fay, fag.” By laborious 
fagging he had raised himself to wealth and distinction. 

‘On my return to my old London quarters in October I en- 
tered a solicitor’s office on the condition of nothing being paid 
m either side. This was Mr. White's office in Chancery Lane. 
My occupation was almost entirely mechanical, and therefore 
of no great advantage to me. My leisure was devoted partly 
to legal and miscellaneous reading, from which I derived little 
profit, and partly to attending debating socictics, which af- 
forded me practice in public speaking, and thus materially 
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whee powers of cccrersatke were far greater than those of 
any other cf my anzuaintance. 
le. 
Tux Sema Year 

I have spent several dars in deciphering a short-hand 
jourmal. and looking over a ccllection of letters belonging to 
this year: an employment that mus have humiliated me, if 
after half a century it were poesitle to have a strong sense of 
personal identity. “Thus much | must say. that if “ the child” 
(in this instance the youth) te ~ father of the man,” I must 
plead guilty to the impiety of despising my parent. 

How long I should have gone on in my mechanical work 
there is no guessing, had net an accident relieved me. 

There came to the office one day a clerk who was going to 
leave his situation at Mr. Hoper's (Boyle Street, Saville Row), 
and he advised me to apply for it, which I did, and was ao- 
cepted as a converancing clerk at a guinea a week. I went 
on the Sth of April At the end of three weeks, however, 
my employer told me he should no longer need my services, 
but had recommended me toa better place than his. This 
was in the office of Mr. Joseph Hill. of Saville Row, with 
whom I remained from the 28th of April till my uncle's death 
at the close of the year. Mr. Hill's name appears in the Life 
of Cowper, whose particular friend he was. He had no general 
faw practice. but Peo steward to several noblemen. AIL had 
todo was to copy letters. make schedules of deeds, and keep 
accounts. My service was light but by no means favorable to 
my advancement in legal knowledge. I attended from half 
past nine or ten till five, and bad therefore leisure for reading. 
‘The treatment I received was kind, though I was kept at s 
distance. Mr. Hill seemed to have an interest in my welfare, 
and gave me good counsel. He had a country-house at War 
grave, on the Thames, and was frequently abeent for weeks 
together in the summer. When he was in London he sent 
me very nice meat luncheons, which usually served me for 
dinner. On the whole I was not at all uncomfortable, and 
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occasion I chanced to sit next to her and @ very lively and 
agreeable lady who accompanied her. No gentleman was 
with them. She asked me whether I did not know Hardy 
the patriot; and os she seemed to know me, I ventured to 
offer iny services in procuring them carriage. But none 
wag to be had, and so I saw them safely home. In a few days 
I bad a call from her husband, Mr. Collier, to thank me for 
my attention, Thus bogun an acquaintance, which lasted 
through life, and was to me of inestimable value. The Col- 
liers passed through great changes of fortune, but if I had it 
in my power to render them any service or kindness I have 
always felt it to bo vory far below what they rendered to me. 
Perhaps they thought otherwise, — it is well when persons 
can so estimate their relatiof to each other. 

In some money transactions that passed between Mr. C. 
and me, the only dispute we ever had was that each wished 
to give the other some advantage which he would not take. 
‘The eldest son, John Payne Collier, the editor of Shakespeare, 
is now one of my most respected friends. The parents bave 
long been dead. 

At the Westminster Forum late in the year I made a suc- 
cessful speech on the French Revolution, among those 
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excited by passion. waited not for the dull inquiry, the tediow 
discrimination of your judgment : and that you reasoned ab 
sunily, because you felt passionately. Rois a Godwinite— 
therefore an atheist — therefore incapable of virtuous habits 
or benevolent feelings — therefore disposed only to commit 
crimes amt make proeeivtes — therefore I ought to use my 
appropriate weapons of excommunication by exciti i 
Nin both his fremts amd strangers, and deprive Nea ot all 
power to do injury by blasting his reputation, and making him 
an object of hatred amd contempt. Thus, by the ruin of one, 
U shall save many. Something of this kind. though certainly 
short of its extent, has probably influenced you. However, 
giving you enedit for integrity and benevolence, of which | 
shall be better able to judge hereafter. I remain, without en- 
amity, and with respect for your general character, 
Yours, £0, 








HCR 
To Mp. Heyer Rosrysos. 


October 18, 1798. Cammmpax. 

Siz — That I have not paid to your frank and manly letter 
the prompt and respectful attention it deserved. my only 

wy isa variety of perplexing incidents which have left 

now little leisure or spirits 

Before 1 preeed te justify my conduct, I will state to you 

very briefly the information on which it) was founded, not 
doubting that where L may seem te usurp the office of a cen- 
sor you will attribute it te the necessity off self-defence. 

Thave been led te believe you make no seruple on all ooca- 
sions to avow your religious scepticism, that you have publicly 
professed your Phigh admiration of the ~ Political Justice,” even 
to the length of declaring, [ believe at the Royston Book Club, 
that no man ever understood the nature of virtue 80 well at 
‘Mr. Godwin: from which T have drawn the following infer. 
ence. either that you disbelieve the being of God and a fa- 
ture state, or that admitting them to be true. in your opin- 
ion they have no connection with the nature of virtue ; the 
first of which is direet and avowed, the second practical athe- 
ism. For whether there be s God is merely a question of cu- 
rious speculation, unless the beef in him, be allowed to direet 
and enforce the prictice of virtue. The theypathetic affections, 
such as love. reverence, resination. &c.. form in the estima- 
tion of all theists a very sublime and important class of vir- 
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was by saying of one who thought himself ill treated : “He 
ought at once to have come forward, and in a manly way, at 
you did, have made his complaint.” 

In passing through Wem in Shropshire I saw a very worthy 
old Presbyterian minister, — not worse than an Arian, I pre 
sume, — the father of the Hazlitts. William, who had Ledeaue 
my friend, was not there, but John, the miniature-painter, 
was.* I liked the good old man and his wife, who had all the 
solidity (I do not mean stolidity) and sober earnestness of the 
more respectable Noncons. There was also a maiden sister. 
Altogether an amusing and agreeable group in my memory. 

‘On my return from Wales 1 took Bath in my way. Seven 
years had elapsed since I attended my mother in her last ill- 
ness, and my desire to see the place of her interment was 
increased by something Mra. Fenner had related to me. My 
mother had expressed pain at being buried at so great a dis 
tance from her children. She feared they would never see her 
grave. “But,” she added, “I have no doubt Henry will come 
though he walk.” I did not need this stimulus, for my mother 
was the sole object of my fondness asa child. It was a sub- 
stantial gratification to me to find my mother’s grave in Ep 
of the most beautifully situated churchyards I ever saw, 
long slip of land near Whitcomb Church. I have often Visited 
it since, and always with a sort of pleasure.t 








CHAPTER V. 
GERMANY. — 1800 AND 1901. 


‘AM now come to an incident, which had a great influence 
on my tastes and feelings, and therefore, I have no doubt, 
on my character. In the course of this year I went to Ger- 
many, where I remained more than five years, and pursued 
something like study, and where I was brought into contact 
with some of the most distinguished men of the age. 
Mr. Aldebert, a German merchant with whom I had become 
* Ani i ‘it 
asa beara ea ont a 
evidently the Hroduction of ‘an artist accustomed to work on a smaller scale 


with different ‘materials. — G. 8. 
t This part of the Reminiscences was written in 1846 and 1648. 
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of our tempers. In the houses near Hamburg the genteelest 
families dine or drink coffee in their halls, and with the doors 
open to observation and curiosity. In the town, too, most of 
the houses have the narrow or gable end in front, which ne- 
cessarily precludes tho elegant uniformity of a Bath street, 
but at the same time allows of an infinite variety of 

which gives an idea of distinctivoness, and is, I think, an ad- 
vantage. As the stories rise, the curtain, if it may be 20 
called, is narrowed till it terminates in a pyramid. ‘There is, 
it must be confessed, a great waste of room in the lofty halls 
aud shops which you see in tho front of the Hamburg houses. 
But perhaps it is more pleasing to witness resources and means: 
of future improvements, as necessities may arise, than to be- 
hold, as in London, every inch occupied, and management and 
econviny put to their last shifts, ‘The dress of the lower class- 
es confirms the suggestion that Germany is now what England 
was. Muny a poor woman wears a tight black velvet bonnet 
like that in which Mary Queen of Scots is painted. The Lu- 
theran clergy appear to wear the vast-off ruffs of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 





After remaining'a few weeks at Hamburg, we proceeded to 
nkfort, where Mr. Aldebert procured me lodgings near bis 
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was startled, but as there was an armistice (it was the 16th 
of August) I thought frankness the safest pol 


them at the dinner-table. 


“Citizen” but by a citizen, though, unlike the brethren, they 
preserve the old ‘forms of civility, and use “Sir” as much as 
formerly to strangers.) I immediately told of my ride from 
Frankfort, of my friends who wero at Mainz, and of my inca- 
pacity to follow them. ‘It is mortifying,” said I, “to see a 
fine town and rich country shut against one.” — “ Yes, to be 
sure; but it is not difficult to get a pass. You are a Ger 
man}? — "Ni “Pray what countryman are you, then 1” 
—*"Can I answer with safety? If, now, I should be an 
unlucky enemy by birth, are you bound officially to arrest 
me?!” —“Q no!” said they, and Inughed; and I found 
that the Englishman was very welcome. So I stayed several 
hours with them, and debated on politica I found in these 
and several other officers more respect than I should have ex- 
pected for Mr. Pitt, who individually is fancied to be all in all 
in the Cabinet ; they had a warm zeal for France as France, 
without much care about its immediate government. 

This spirit of patriotism unquestionably saved the nation. 
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tor’s successor. He was also, as he used to tell me, a bishop 
in partibus. But he was a very liberal and philosophio 
churchinan, and preferred a life of literary leisure. He had 
been in England, to which he was warmly attached, and had 
a strong liking for Austria, Everything French and Prussian 
he hated inan cqual degree. To the Austrian state and the 
Romish Church he was attached politically. He was living 
an idle life, and in order therefore to gratify as well his indo- 
lenco as his taste for everything English,—he loved our 
poets not less than our politicians, — he was glad to have even 
my acquaintance. We frequently walked together, and he 
taught me much by the questions he was in the habit of put- 
ting to me. On one occasion he was very particular in inquir- 
ing what the Unitarians believed. What did Priestley be- 
lieve? On my mentioning some orthodox doctrines rejected, 
he asked “ Did Priestley believe the resurrection 1” — “ Yes. 
On this, with a very significant expression, he said : “ This re- 
minds me of an anecdote of Ninon de l'Enclos. Being asked 
one day by & Parisian lady, whether she belicved that St. Denys 
walked a/l tho way to Paris with his head under his arm, 
‘Pourquoi pas, Mademoiselle?’ Ninon said ; ‘ce n'est que le 
premier pas qui cotite”” 

The Haron was more fond of asking than of answering ques- 
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< It eveurred to 
Learer te an apostolic 
Uedy than any I iwi ever seen. ated that the Gospel 
seems t+ have had ne presentiment of the legal and political 
establishment of Chri ~ but wo have contemplated 
rather a multiplication of brotherhoods resembling these of 
the Hermbuter. The founders named their first establiah- 
ment in Muravia Hermabut, i e. the Lord's heed or * 

The churchyard. to which the kind-hearted attendant who 
showed me about the place took me, was very prettily orns- 
mented with shrubs and flowers, and I was much struck by 
the unfeigned joy with which he talked of death, as, with a 
childlike simplicity and almest gayety, he jumped on the grave 
in which the remains of his wife had been recently laid. 
Friulein Gerstendurf was a woman of ability, exemplifying 
the compatibility of practical wisdom with a devout spirit. 

At Schneeberg I fell in with Anton Wall's “ Amatonda,” a 
fairy tale which much delighted me-t 

At Chemnitz I met with a Welshman, whose hii in- 
terested me. He was by tnide a watchmaker, living at Holy- 
well, where he had great difficulty in supporting his wife and 
three children ; but he was a mechanic and understood the 
“Graf was then travelling for the Blecte 
and made the man an offer of a fair stipend if he 
would leave his country. “I know.” said he, “that if I were 
to attempt to yo hack to England, I should he hanged ; but I 
do not want to go. Iam at the head of a manufactory hore, 
and my employer gives me £ 200 fer annum, besides perqui- 
sites. My wife and children are here. Besides, the Elector 
has given me a bond for £100 per annum during my life. 
The only condition is that I remain in the country. I need do 
nothing ; I may spend my time in a public -house if 1 like; 
I should still be autitled to my hundred a year.” He told me 
of several persons who were paid for living in the country, 
with a perfect freedom of action. 

On the day on which I expected to reach Grimma an agree- 
able incident detained me at Colditz. It was late in the 
evening when I fell in with a parish clergyman, who having 
found that I was what is here called an English Gelebrter, 
und bound for Grimina, invited me to take a bed at his par- 


‘© The Colony settled at the fuot of the Hutberg, or pasture hill. The nome 
























new double meaning, — Hut signifying “ guard” as well as “a plnco where 
flocks are guarded.” 
t This tule was afterwards translated by Mr. Robinson. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ornmany.— 1802. 


I rrvatty left Grimma on May 4, 1802. Brentano had 
finished his preparatory studies for the University, and 
wished me to accompany him to Frankfort. We intended t to 
have gone thithor by Carlebad, but on my applying to Mr. 
Elliott for a certificate that I was an Englishman, refused it 
very civilly on the ground that I had not a single letter or 
paper to corroborate my declaration. He said he had no doabt 
that I was what I declared myself to be, and he would speak 
in my behalf to the proper authorities. But Brentano objected 
to the delay, and wo therefore changed our route, and took te 
opportunity of visiting some romantic scenes among the 
Fichtelgebirge, or Fir Mountains, the birthplace of Jean Paul 
Richtor. Here are some very curious rocks, well known and 
celebrated by travellers in search of the picturesque. Houses 
of entertainment have been erected, and are adorned with er 
bors, which are furnished with inscriptions. Od w lofty rock, 
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CHAPTER VIL 
GERMANY, — 1803, 


N March 20, 1803, I attended the first performance of 
Schiller’s tragedy of “ Die Braut von Messina.” A visit 
to the Weimar Theatre was the occasional treat of the Jem 
students. The distance (from seven to ten tniles) was such a 
to allow those young men who had more strength in thelr 
limbs than money in their purses, to walk to Weimar and 
back on the same day. ‘This I have done repeatedly, retin 
ing after the play was over. “The Bride of Messina was all 
experiment by the great dramatist, and it certainly did not 
succeed, inasmuch as it led to no imitations, unless the rept 
sentations of “ Antigone” afew years'since, both in Germany 
and England, may be traced to it. In this tragedy Schiller 
introduced choruses, after the fashion of the ancients. Tht 
bride had two lovers, who were her brothers; the cates 
zhtful as the incidents are horrible. The doutlt 
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Shaftesbury, of whom the worst he had to say was th 
wrote like a lord. His repugnance to some of Goethe's 
ings was perhaps still stronger than to those of Paulus ; at 
reprobuted with especial warmth “Die Braut von Cori 
and “ Der Gott und die Bajadere.” Though .in some res 
the anti-supernatural professor was as opposite as possib 
the poetic and anti-metaphysical divine, yet they we 
sympethy in their hostility to the modern German philos 
of the Kantian and post-Kantian schools. 

Of Paulus I myself had some personal knowledge. 
withstanding his well-known opinions, he was one of 
lar theological professors and members of the senate ir 
University of Jena. In the following year he was in 
by the Catholic King of Bavaria to the University of ¥ 
burg. No wonder, it may be thought, for that would b 
effectual mode of damaging the Protestant Church. Br 
did not long remain under a Roman Catholic governmen 
he was soon called to occupy a high place in the Universi 
Heidelberg. He was a laborious scholar and a very eff 
teacher, and always respected for his zeal and activity. 
ing the present session he lectured on the Epistles of St. 
and on Dogmatic Theology, and held every Saturday 8 
logical conversation. I went one day asa visitor to hea 
lecture, and having already received some kindness 
him, ventured to call on him afterwards, when the folk 
conversation took place, Referring to the lecture I had bh 
I said, “Herr Geheimer-Kirchen-Rath (Mr. Privy-Ch 
Counsellor), will you oblige me by telling me whether I] 
you rightly in a remark I understood you to make? I 
this, that 'a man might altogether disbelieve in miracle 
of courve all prophecy and inspiration, and yet be a Chris 
His answer I distinctly recollect : “Don’t imagine, Mr. F 
son, that I mean anything personally disrespectful when 
that that seems to me a foolish question (eine dumme Fn 
—“How 1 Is that possible?” — “ Why, it implies that ( 
tianity may have something to do with inspiration, with 
phecy, or with miracle; but it has nothing to do with + 
(Es hat nichts damit zu thun.)” 

Paulus, when a young man, visited England, and baé 
responded with Geddes. He also told me that he sav 
Parr, and had received letters from several of the bial 
but he said : “Your English theologians did not much 
me. I found but one man who really interested me, and 
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consider one of the most excellent men I ever saw. This 

was Robert Robinson of Cambridge ; with me he is the beau- 

ideal of a Christian miniater.* I loved him even for his 

weaknessea. With all his peculiarities, he was thoroughly 

liberal. In his attachment to the Baptists there was a union 

of childlike simplicity und kind-heartedness that was quite 
ing.” Paulus spoke of Priestley as superstitious. 

Griesbach, the famous biblical scholar, was an older and 
wberer man ; I visited him in his garden-house, but have re- 
tained no particulars of his conversation. 

Among those who held the office of Doctor docens at Jena was 
oveKilian, who wrote as well as lectured on a system of med- 
iene. The proofsheet of the prefuce was shown me, from 
Thich I extracted a sentence to this effect : ~The science of 
medicine does not exist in order to cure diseases, but there are 
dieases in order that there should be a science of medicine.” 
Inthe same book I was shown some verbal corrections made 
by himself. Wherever he had written “God” he struck it out 
wd substituted “ The Absolute.” Z 

Living at Jena, but neither as professor nor student, was 
Gries, who afterwards acquired reputation as the best transla- 
arin rhyme of the romuntic poeta. He was chiefly known by 
bis versions of Ariosto and Tasso, but he also translated from 
the great Spanish dramatist Calderon. 

On the 4th of April I closed my academical term by setting 
tt student-fashion on a walking expedition, and had between 
three and four weeks of high enjoyment ; for which, indeed, 
tothing was requisite but health, spirits, and good-humor, all 
f which I possessed in abundance. I determined to take the 
Spportunity of visiting Berlin, and on my way passed through 
th University towns of Halle and Wittenberg. The latter is 

to every one as the place whence Luther promulgated 
the Reformation. The town, however, with its sunken Uni- 
Yeity, was disappointing ; but I still retain « recollection of 
the portraits of Luther and Melanchthon. Both of them lived 
ud preached and are buried here. Their monuments are very 
tinple, —merely a brass plate on the ground with the common 
imeription of dates, and the two full-length portraits. The 
teute and sarcastic countenance of the one, and the bull-like 
head of the other, are strikingly contrasted. Mildness is the 
Teorded virtue of Mclanchthon ; but had subtlety and craft 


wiiebinmoniana, by H.C. B., will be roferred to in a Inter part of this 
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been his qualities, I should have thought the portrait expressed 
them. 

Berlin, as a city, gave me little pleasure. A city in which 
the sovereign prince applies the revenues of the state to the ° 
erection of opera-houses and palaces hax never been an agres- 
able object in my eyes. I hastened on my arrival to deliver s 
letter of introduction to one of the Berlin notabilities, and in- 
deed one of the remarkable men of the day. He is entitled to 
u grateful notice from me for his generous hospitality ; and 
what I have to say will not be altogether insignificant as illue- 
trative of character. No one who has paid any attention to 
the German literature of the eighteenth century can be igno- 
rant of the name of Frederick Nicolai, the Berlin publisher. 
And those who know of him merely as the object of the 
satires of (tocthe and Schiller, Tieck and the Schlegels, — that 
is, of the most splendid writers in Germany, — may be excused 
if they think of him as little better than an ass. But as he 
would have greatly erred who took his notion of Colley Cibber 
from Pope’s “ Dunciad,” so would they who fancied Nicolai to 
be the arch Philistine of the authors of the “Xenien.” The 
fact is, that Nicolai was really a meritorious and useful man 
in his younger days ; but he lived too long. He was neither 
more nor less than an active, clever fellow, —full of enterprisé 
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that ono young man did not understand me so well as he 
did others. The preceptor said my foreign manner was puz- 
aling. 

Next day I met a pupil in the street, who smiled and took 
me by the hand, when this dialogue took place : I said, “ Which 
is the way to St. “a Church?” He made a flourish in the 
air with his hands, in imitation of a cupola with a spire above. 
It wus the form of the church. I nodded assent. He pointed 
to a street, and stretching out his right arm, struck it twioe, 
with his left hand ; then for the outstretched right arm substi- 
tuted the left, and finished by one stroke on the left arm with 
the right hand. So that I at once understood that I had to 
take the second turning to the right, and the first to the left. 
Nothing could be clearer or more correct. I shook hands with 
him at parting, and he appeared delighted at his success in 
rendering me this little service. 

I thought the Opera-house very splendid. I saw there 
“The Island of Spirits,” founded on’ Shakespeare's “Tempest,” 
with a skilful omission of everything beyond the story that 
could recall the great dramatist to the mind. Prospero’s char- 
acter was ruined by his appearing to be dependent on a spiri 
floating in the clouds, whoso aid he implores ; and Caliban was 
a sort of clown unmercifully thrashed as the clown is in oi 
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the yenius of Greek poetry, especially in its connection with 
philosophy.* 

H.C. R. 10 ws BrotHes. 

Juna, June 2, 1808- 

Dear THomas :—- 
I have changed my lodgings, and have at present ome 
of the best in the town. My sitting-room has four sxsh-windo-ws 
opening into a beautiful walk of lime-trees, and affording a fime 
hilly prospect. Now, too, that spring is come, I find Jena ome 
of the most beautiful spots I ever dwelt in. It stands in the 
centre of a valley of more than fifteen miles along the Same, 
which in its course has many a picturesque winding, and 
through many pleasing villages. I have likewise 
myself two very happy changes. The one is that I can amuse 
myself without suffering ennui in mixed society, and that I 
have lost that eager thirst after new books which is rathex & 
disease than a passion. I can now take a walk without a book 
in my pocket, and can be at euse if I do not find on my desk § 
new, unread publication.f . . . 

Thove introduced among the students games at leapfrog 
and jumping over ditches ; and I attribute much of. my well- 
being now to these bodily exercises. In short, I am without 
care and very lively, and withal by no means idle. I write 
or study attentively eight hours every day. 





Notwithstanding my study of the ancient T at 
tended a course of lectures by Schelling on methodology ; aad 
I fancied I had a glimpse of light every now and then. He 
pointed out the relation of the several sciences to one: another, 
but dwelt chiefly on religion and jurisprudence, and said but 
little of the physical sciences. I’ will insert here » reoolles- 
tion, which seems to me important, and the accuracy of which 
was corroborated by one wha ranks among those who have 
advanced the philosophy of science, and especially in connec- 
tion with magnetism: I refer to Dr. Necff. Schelling said : 
“We are accustomed to consider magnetism, electricity, and 
galvaniam three distinct sciences ; and in a certain sense they 
are, inasmuch as the facts belonging to them are 
three classes, But in truth the magnetic, electric, and nl. 


* Private lesons from an old student cost me three dollars six groechen for 
two mont! 

t Atall events during the last forty years of his life, Mr. Robinson rever tools 
walk without a book in his pocket" @ 
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opinion on matters of taste. Hence his furious disputes with 
Heyne, the learned Gittinger, and (but that was later) with 
Creuzer, the mythologist. The latter explained the Greek 
and Roman mythology, as Voss thought, mystically. I was 
quite unable to make him sce the beauty of Dryden's exquis- 
ite translations from Horace, — such as the “Ode on For 
tune.” Indeed, his love of English literature was nearly con- 
fined to Shakespeare and Milton, of both of whom he always 
spoke in high admiration. And he affirmed that Milton might, 
had he pleased, have successfully introduced hexameters into 
English poetry. 

Voss’s “ Louisa” is the rival of “ Hermann und Dorothea,” 
and has perhaps more admirers. He is delicate in his descrip- 
tions, and paints and describes nothing but the simple, the no- 
ble, the modest, and the good. But this turn of mind, which 
prevents his being a great’ poet, makes him one of the best 
men imaginable. 

It was understood that Voss’s time for receiving callers was 
after supper, and I frequently availed myself of the opportu- 
nity of seeing him. For, with all his infirmities of tem 
aud his narrowness, there was in him an integrity, a simy 
ty, a purity, which placed him in the very first class of men 
combining great mental power with the highest moral quali- 
ties; and it was no slight merit in my eyes, that he loved 
Goethe and Wieland, notwithstanding the extreme difference 
between his literary tastes and theirs. 

I once saw at the house of Voss the accomplished scholar 
Wolf, who had in Germany, in my time, as high a reputation 
as at the same time Porson had in England. Wolf's com- 
manding person and figure of themselves attracted attention to 
him. His friendship with Voss was cemented by their united 
opposition to Heyne. Voss told me that he and Wolf used to 
dispute which owed most to Heyne. Both had been his pupils ; 
one had subscribed to two courses of lectures, and heard a 
single lecture, — the other had subscribed to only one course, 
and had heard three lectures. Voss's attachment to Wolf may 
be regarded us a great and rare act of liberality, sceing that 
he altogether dissented from Wolf's theory concerning Homer. 
‘Voss used to say, “ It would be a greater miracle had there been 
many Homers, than it is that there was one.” On the other 
hand, Goethe has an epigram in which he gives the health of 
him who freed the poets from the tyranny of the single-one, 
with whom no one would dare to contend ; “ but to be one of 
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translating : “Madame de Staél, from whose 1i 
and honeyed speech (Geist und Honigrede) Bild to a 
your acytiaintance, dearest Sir and Friend. She longs for—a 
philosophical conversation with you, and is now busied wir- am 
the Cahier (notes) on Schelling’s * Asthetics,’ which I 
through your kindness. She has, indeed, translat 

portions of them with admirable ekill.” I was then Pequeabon 
to fix a day for dining with her. I was delighted with tam} 
invitation, and knew how to interpret Béttiger’s flattering emmee; 
pressions in reference to myself. He further begged me 
draw up a sketch of Schelling’s “‘All-philosophis,” ss hk 
termed it, adapted to the Verstandswelt, i. e. the world of @lithe 
ordinary understanding and common sense as opposed to —aithe 
philosophical reason. ‘With this request I complied, not tiilhat 
J imagined myself competent to write a sentence which wom -wld 
satisfy a German philosopher, but I thought I might remm <er 
some servico to a French lady, even though she were Madamame 
de Stai 
On the 28th of January I first waited on her. I was sheown 
into her bedroom, for which, not knowing Parisian customs, 
Iwas unprepared. She was sitting, most decorously, is ber 
bed, and writing. She had her nighteap on, and her face was 
not made up for the day. It was by no means a captivating 
spectacle, but I had a very cordial reception, and ‘two bright 
k eyes stuiled benignantly on me. After a warm expres: 

3 my sequaintance, she dismissed 

meturn then I found a very dif 

surrounded 
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which she wus unable to perceive was that of nafveté. I read 
to her some half-dozen of Goethe's most subtle and exquisite 
epigrams. That, for instance, in which, after lamenting that 
his mistress having jilted him, and the Muses done the same, 
is because he could not write, peered about for a halter or a 
knife. “But thou camest,” he concludes, “to save me, En- 
nui! Hail, Mother of the Muses!” Enumerating the fine 
arts which he practised, “ Bringing one only near to perfeo- 
tion,” he says; “and so, miserable artist, I threw away my 
art on the worst of materials, writing She ob 
not comprehend these. She was precisely what Charles bey 
supposes all the Scotch to be,— incapable of feeling a joke. 
Having tried her with a number of these ironical epigrams, 
I read a commonplace one against the German sovereigns for 
speaking French at their courta, ‘See what comes of itt 
Your subjects are only too fond of talking French,” meaning 
French principles. This she thought admirable, and took 
down. Her success in spoiling a fine thing was strikingly 
shown in connection with a noble saying of Kant, which 1 
repeated to her: “There are two things which, the more 
I contemplate them, the more they fill my mind with admi- 
ration, —the starry heavens above me, and the moral law 
withi l 4 oes 
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that I take very little credit for any part I may have 
supplying the materials of her book. There are, indeed 
opinions in the book which Schlegel probably would ha 
tested against being thought to have saggested. Yet sl 
to me years after, “You know very well that I could 
have written that book without the assistance of Sct 
But all that is best in that work, the section on life an 
ners in Germany, came from herself alone. 

Next to Wieland, the most eminent visitor whom I re 
seeing at her table, was the famous Swiss historian, Jo 
von Miller of Schaffhausen. I saw him frequently, an 
T remarked in him deserves to be noticed as bearing on 
and conduct in middle age. He is the most illustri 
literary turncoats on record,— if he deserve that deg 
character, which possibly he does not. 

When he first made himself known as a political wri 
was librarian to the Elector of Mayence ; and in tha 
tion he wfote, in a famous pamphlet on the cele 
visit of the Pope to Joseph II. at Vienna. In this par 
entitled * Reisen der Pabste,” he represented the Papal 
as exereised in favor of popular liberty against the gret 
tary governments. His next and still more famous pa 
was the “ Firstenbund * (League of Princes), written ir 
and advocating the cause of the Princes of Germany 
the House of Austria, This was followed by his enteri 
the service of the Emperor. In that service he remainec 
years. During this time he continued the great w 
which his fame chiefly rests, “The History of the 
League.” which he commenced when young, and which 
fact, the business of his life. On the subject of his con: 
with the Austrian government, I heard him say : “Ti 
ernment passed a law which was aimed at me particular 
was a prohibitioa of all subjects printing any book out 
dominions of the Exaperor. The moment this law was 
T made my preparations for quitting Vienna I beg 
sending out of the country all my MSS. and my pa 
evers description. sent them in small parcels by ma: 
sons, and net one was lost.” When I saw him at Weimar 
as I learn from the “ Conversations-Lesicon.” on his * 
Berlin. He at this time entered into the service of th 
of Prussia. Yet my impression was that the tone of I 
versativa was by no means favorable to the Prussian ; 
ment. And being, as he wan antiFrench in his & 
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H.C. R. 10 mis Broraen® 
Juma, December 12, 1804. 

I met Knebel first at the house of Frau von Wollzogen, 
and was immediately invited to visit him. I am now the 
most intimate ami de la maison. If for three days I omit 
calling, the servant comes with the Major's compliments to 
inquire after my health ; and I find that I am never unwel- 
come. We sometimes read Shakespeare, but oftener reason 
about Lucretius, By what lucky mistake I know not, but the 
Major looks on me as a Philolog, lays scruples and difficulties 
before me, and listens to me with an attention that makes me 
internally blush. He is chatty, has seen much of life and 
literary men, and relates his anecdotes with pleasure. Nor 
is this all. ‘A few years since he married a very pretty and 
amiable woman, just half as old as himself She is lively and 
naive in the highest degree, so that they often seem rather in 
the relation of parent and child than of husband and wife. 
He has besides a forward clever boy of ten, with whom I can 
very well entertain myself. Thus it needs no assurance of 
mine that in this house I am quite happy; indeed it is my 
prime enjoyment this winter,—a new tie to Jena. When 

so _excellent_a character as Major Knebel attach 
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companions gravely put to me questions of casuistry, which I 
answered sometimes with Delphic mysticism, i. e. sheer nom 
sense, at others with pompous triteness, — a still more suc- 
cessful method, perhaps, of befooling a fool Our host was 
delighted to have his house honored by the presence of #0 
great a man, and soun brought into the room a witness and 
sharer of his felicity, a young Catholic priest on his way to 
the Arch-chancellor, the Elector Dalberg. After my friends 
had left mo, and when I was quite alone, this young priest 
came to me for the second time, and begged to have the honor 
of a few words in private with the great man. I thought I 
might innocently indemnify myself for my trouble by learning 
some of his sentiments. “ Pray,” said I, “now that the young 
people are away, let us talk openl, ‘Men ep our dana 
understand each other. How is 

philosophic turn of mind can submit to the’ slave 

Roman Catholic system? How do you dare vane 

ophy 1” He assumed a look that Hogarth might pale og 
rowed, and said : “To tell you the truth, Herr Professor, there 
is not one of us who does not feel the yoke, and we envy you 
Protestants ; but we are poor, and submit for the sake of a 
maintenance. But I assure you we are more enlightened 
than you are aware of” And’ then he said witha smilerot 
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said that a property of beauty is to enervate ; but this was 
not my experience in the present journey. The road was 
lined on both sides with fruit-trees of every description, es- 
pecially walnuts, apples, and chestnuts. The principal har 
vest was over, but every varicty of produce was left, includ- 
ing, besides moro familiar objects, flax, tobacco, and Indian 
corn. 1 noticed one peach-tree standing by itself. The ap- 
ples were not knocked down, but carefully gathered one 
by one by means of an instrument combining a rake and 
basket. 

While I was on this little tour Buonaparte paid = visit to 
Mayence, of which all the papors were full. I was amused at 
the prevailing timidity of the people in expressing their opin- 
ions. I never met with an individual who had a word to say 
in his favor, but no one ventured to speak against him. I 
alone talked freely, and I could see that people envied me my 
power of saying what I liked. One evening, at the table- 
@hote, I was rattling away as usual, when a well-looking man 
who sat next me asked where I was going? I said, “On 
foot to Frankfort.” He took me by the hand, and in the tone 
of one about to ask a serious favor, begged me to take a seat 
between him and bis wife in their carriage. “It will do my 
heart good,” he said, “to tulk with an Englishman about that 
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as general culture of the active powers is concerned, there is 
much to be applauded. but I fear solid learning is 

and the institutivn is not without atfectation, and even what 
looks like quackery. A newspaper is printed here containing 
a history of all remarkable occurrences, prizes given, incidents 
in the buuge, exercises performed. visite of straugers, e. With 
edifying improvements, Salzmann translated Mary Wellstone 
craft's = Rights of Women.” and he waa in 

her. Ons at her children's books ia tranalation of work by 
him. 

‘After my return, Knebel was anxious to take me to Weimar 
to ace his sister, governess to the Hereditary Princess, and also 
Fraiilein von Geckhauseu, the Hofdame to the Duchess Dowa- 
ger. We went on the 2¢th of October. I had the honor of 
sipping chocolate in the presence of the young Princess. I also 
visited Frau von Wollzogen. Schiller's wife's sister, afterwards 
his biographer, and I witnessed the performance of ‘ Turan- 
dot."*” This fairy tale. by Schiller, an imitation of Goszi, ia 
not considered one of his great works ; but it proved versatility 
of talent. and afforded an opportunity of trying an experiment. 
It was played with maskx, and certainly gave pleasure as s00n 
as the spectators were reconciled to the novelty. ‘At each 
formance, for some time, the interest was enhanced by the in- 
troduction of fresh riddles, by which the Chinese Princess tried 
the skill of her unwelcome lover. 

On the 24th of November, an occurrence took place which 
at one time threatened me with serious consequences, but 
which eventually was of service to me by my 
introduction to the Duchess, Of all the Jena 
most unpopular was E——. He had the ear of the Grand 
Duke, but was disliked both by his colleagues and the stu- 
dents. He lectured this session on Homer and the Roman 
satirists. One of the students had put into my hands a com- 
mentary on Horace, from which we saw that the Professor read 
paye after page. As soon as the lecture was over, and E— 
had left the room, I called out to the students, “ Gentlemen, I 
will read you the lecture over again,” and began reading ; I was 
a little too soon, E—— was within hearing, and rushed back to 
the room. An altercation ensued, and I was cited before the 
Prorector. It was reported that I should be sent away, that is, 
receive the consilinm abeundi, My friend Knebel took up my 


Ga {urandot, Prinzessin von China. Ein tragikomisches Mitreben nack 
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was not one of us who did not grieve fur the loss of Schiller, 
though perhaps no one was intimate with him. 

T went next day to Weimar, where I remained till the 1-& th. 
I spent the Saturday in yarions company, for I had now many 
acquaintances. hiller’s deuth und character were the sacle 
subjects of conversation. At a party at Friulein Geckhe au 
sen's | was involved in a foolish squabble. I said unguarde«x-Ily, 
“The glory of Weimar is rapidly passing away.” One of _ the 
Kammerherrn (gentlemen of the chamber) was offered 
“All the poets night die,” he waid angrily, “but the cour of 
Weimar would still remain.” The ladies took my part ; ©. hey 
suid, truly, that 1 was of course referring to no court gh <ory, 
1 was alluding to thut in which Weimar threw into the 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Vienna. 

The interment of Schiller took place by night. Voss came 
from Jena to be one of the bearers. It rained; I waes de 
pressed, and as there was to be no address or ceremony, E did 
not attend. ‘This I huve sinee regretted. 

day I dined quietly with Mrs, Hare. No one was 

with her but. Miss Flaxman. I found Mra. Hare's conversation 
She had known Priestley ; and lent me the 

in-law, Sir W. Jones, of her connection with 





whom she 
On the 1 d with the Duchess Dowager. Wieland 


was present, and spoke of Schiller’s poetical character, remark- 


we perfect truth, that Schiller’s excellenee lay 


1 Iyrical poetry than in dramatic. In reference to hin) 
cious child. At four years 


understood Comelius Nepo* 
fourteen was well && 


ing, with Ib 
more 
f Wicland said he was a 
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hisses on them. The house was crowded, and I was forced to 
stand. 

In the month of December the Colliers removed from Little 
Smith Street to a good house in Hatton Garden, and 1 accom- 
panied them. 

By this time I had become acquainted with Charles Lamb 
and his sister; for I went with them to the first performance 
of “Mr, H.” at Covent Garden, which took place in the month 
of December. ‘The prologue was very well received. Indeed 
it could not fail, being one of the very best in our language. 
But on the disclosure of the name, the squeamishness of the 
vulyar taste in the pit showed itself by hisses ; and I recollect 
that Lamb joined, and was probably tho loudest hisser in the 
house. The damning of this play belongs to the literary 
history of the day, as its author to the literary magnates of 
his 3 

I introduced to the Lambs by Mre. Clarkson. And I 
had heard of them also from W. Hazlitt, who was intimate 
with them. They were then living in a garret in Inner Temple 
Lane. In that humble apartinent I spent many happy hours, 
and saw a greater number of excellent persons than I had 
ever seen collected together in one room. Talfourd, in hie 
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gave him extensive patronage among artists and men of let- 
ters, with all of whom he had lived on terms of intimacy. 
His tall person, very dignified manners, runk, and advanced 
age, combined to render him an object of universal interest. 
Iwas proud when I could get into conversation with him. 
One evening, at a party, I chanced to make use of the phrase, 
“ Diderot et D’Alembert.” He instantly put his hand on my 
shoulder, and said, “Je vous prio, monsieur, de ne prononcer 
jumuis ces noms au méme temps dans ma présence. Vous 
me blessez les oreillee.” I will not answer precisely for the 
words, but in substance he coutinued, “ Diderot was a mon- 
ster, guilty of every vice, but D'Alembert was an angel.” 

At the hotel I first saw George Stansfeld,® a young man from 
Leeds, who came to learn German and to qualify himself for 
mercantile life. We becamo intimate and mutually service- 
able ; and my friendship with him extended afterwards in 
England to all the members of his family. 

I met one French man of lettere, who has a name in con— 
nection with German philosophy. 1 thought his manners 
agreeable, but he did not appear to me likely to recommend 
the Kantian philosophy successfully to his countrymen. Yet 
his book, an account of Kant's philosophy, supplied for many 
years the sole information possessed hy the French on that 
subject. His name was Charles Villers. 


H.C. R. 10 nis BrorHer. 
Autoxa, March 22, 1807, 
Dear Tromas : — 
My time has been spent very pleasurably indeed 
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awoke. “Why, who are you!” —“ Mr. servant. My 
master went to Hamburg last night, and as his bed is softer 
than mine, I sleep in his when he is away.” — “0, that is it? 
Well, it is lucky for him, for we ehould have taken him. We 
have nothing to say to you.” — “The atupids!” said Ogilvy; 
“there wus my watch on the table, and my clothes were about 
the room.” Rather say, “ Good-natured fellows.” 
I sent @ note to Pietsch also. He had more than ‘ thor 
sand pounds’ worth of Manchester goods in a warehouse. Ia 
te he removed them into a coach-house, and covered then 
with loose straw. ‘The police came, demanded the keys of 
the warehouse, sealed the door and windows with the gorem 
ment seal, and threatened Pietsch with imprisonment: if hi 
broke the seul, or entered the warehouse. He solemnly prt: 
ed he would not, and most honorably kept his word. — {n the 
izhts all the goods were transported over the 
i emp ise was formally opened by the gor 
ernment officers, after the seals had been carefully examined, 
und it had been found that Pietsch had most conscientiowly 
kept his promise. 
‘There was then at Altona a Leeds merchant, named fie 
choff, a connection of Stansfeld’s, I did not know the name 
the street. in which he lived, and so was forced to go myeell 








\ 
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wards learned, .I was an exception to this ‘general i 
ence. 
sadist? 2 rey imperfect reolleeion of the incidenta 
next few days, and I did not think it prudent to keep 
possession letters or memoranda which might comprom 
friends. 


H.C. R. 10 J. D. Coun, Eso. 


Hausceo, August 2 
‘Mr pmap Farssp : — 

- ++ You may think that a long letter of gossip w 
very charming from a person in my situation ; it wo 
abenlutely romantic, and would be as far preferable to ot 

an ordinary correspondent, as an elopement in the eyes: 
Lydia Languish to being asked at church. This is all ve 
for the reader, but not so for the writer. Give me le 
assure you that a man who is a prisoner, or, what is mt 
same thing, liable to become so every hour of his 1 
little inclination to sit down and, as the phrase is, o, 
heart to his friends, because he is never sure that his ¢ 
may not choose at the same time to take a peep... .. 
mean while I shall be forced to abstain from the enjoyn 
almost all direct communication -vith my friends at 

.. Within the last three days nothing of importar 
occurred. 

25th Auguet.... Hitherto my good spirits have no 
left me; and I assure you it is the reflected cone 
my different friends at home that most affects me. 
add, too, that I feel my own personal affairs to be in 
insignificant compared with the dreadful calamity tha 
hangs us all, Never was England eo nearly in the j 
ruin..... My late escape and that of my countrym 
occasioned me to observe many interesting and gr 
scenes. I, for my part, felt more flattered by being the 
of concern to so many charming women, than alarmed 
personal danger. I have also made an observation eur 
the psychologist, and that is the perfect repose whick 
from the consciousness that nothing further is to be ¢ 
one’s self, Formerly, when I came now and then to Hi 
to buy an old book or chat with a friend, it was do. 
great anxiety ; and I was not at ease till again wit 
Altona gates. Now I am quite comfortable, though tl 
ger is ten times greater. I can do no more than L hay 
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the rst Weimar av;mintance she had seen since ht 





she was enusze! to dine that day wit 
of Herr von Emzerserom. an historic 
and she instantly wre a ote intimating that 
being with her an Enyiish zenthman. a 
arrived. There came an answer. in which the ( 
pressed her regret thar her dinner wns not such 1 
wih prgeiety set before a foreizn gentleman. Sh 
ceive me some ther day. Frau von Helwig laug 
ard with reson. I went, and certainly never wat 
8 more copious banquet. cf one at which the comp 
Gstinzuished. judring by tite and gj 
not specify fireima dishes after thirty-six years, but 
a memorandum that I need eleven. plates at the 
national castom T revclleet. The company being 











one full of liqueur stasses of brand 
of little pieces of bread and cheese. Whilst these 
carried round to the gentlemen. the ladies went by 





nur 
seated at table. every alternate chair being left vw 
was an interesting day. and I regret that I am not 
to remember the conversation. which was indica 
state of opinion among the Swedish gentry and x 
most critical peried. 

This was the 16th of September, and it should 
mind that Copenhagen capitulated to the English 
and that before very long (March, 1809) the King 
was driven from the throne. Partly by my own 
at the dinner-party, and partly by the informatio: 
by Frau von Helwig. I became fully aware of the u 
of the King. I was struck by the coldness with 
remark I made in his praise was received ; but 11 
measure prepared for this hy what I had heard fre 
ister at Altona. On my reading to him Wordswor 
his only comment was that the poet had happily a1 
scribed the King as “above all consequences” 
eulogizing the King to Herr von Engerstrim for 
refusal to negotinte with Buonaparte, the reply 
sonne ne doute que le roi soit un homme d’honuew 

Among the company were two military men of 
sonal dignity, and having the most glorious titles 
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without being imposed upon. How many Swedes will say the 
sutue of a journey in England? The only occasion on which 
[ thought i had reason to complain, was when « peasant pro- 
vided for my driver a child who could not hold the reins. 

With the name of Sweden I had associated no other ides 
than that of barren rocks; but during the firet four days of 
my journey, in which I left behind me two hundred and fifty 
inilex, there was an uninterrupted succession of beautiful forest 
xeenery. The roads were admirable, needing no repair, for 
wlwtance was granite. There was no turnpike from begin- 
to end. ‘The scenery was diversified by a number of lakes, 
y now and then a small neat town, or a pretty village, and 
few country-houses. The fir, or pine, and beech were 
ulnoxt. the only trees. 

| reached Gottenburg on the 27th. The environs of the 
town consist of masses of rock with very scanty interstices of 
iieaure vegetation, — a seene of dreary harrenness ; yet com 
imwree hax enriched this spot, and the Gottenburg merchants, 
na | witnexwd, partake of the luxuries which wealth can tran 
pert nuvwhere, 

On the 30th LT commenced my voyage homewards ; the agt 
af ton was not come, but after a comfortable passage of eight 
tlayn, Lsushtet the coast of my native country. We landed st 
\ wh on the alternoon of the 7th of October. 

















WOR TR 
‘Harwicn, 7th October, 1001. 
‘Thank God T once more touch English land. Tonight! 
mean to sleep at Witham. To-morrow T shall be in torn 
Aud T suppese before long shall come to Bury. I shall in the 
mean while expeet your letter of congratulation. 
Kind love tu father, sister, little Tom, and everybody. 








CHAPTER XI. 


ERY soon after my return from Holstein, Mr. Walter pro 
posed that I should remain in the service of the Tima 

A sort of foreign editor ; that is I was to translate from the 
foreign papers, and write on foreign politics, This engagemett 
began at the close of the year ; and I entered on my duties in 
spirits. T could not easily find in my, life a six months in 
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A fow days after this (viz. on March 15th) I was introduced 
to Wordsworth. I breakfasted with him at Lamb's and se- 
companied him to Mr. Hardcastle's, at Haleham, Deptford, 
with whom Mrs. Clarkson was on a visit. Wordsworth re 
ceived me very cordially, owing, I have no doubt, to a favor 
able introduction by Mrs. Clarkson, aided, of course, by my 
perfect agreement with him in polities ; and my enthusiastic 
and unconcealed admiration of his poetry gave me speedy ad- 
mission to his confidence. At this first’ meeting he criticised 
unfavorably Mra. Barbauld’s poetry, which I am the lees ua 
willing to mention as I have already recorded a later estimate 
of a difforent kind. He remarked that there is no genuine 
feeling in the line, 

In what brown hamlet dost thou joy? * 


He said, “ Why brown?” He also objected to Mrs. Bur 
bauld’s line, 
{ 


“ The lowliest children of the ground, moss-rose and violet," fr. 





“ Now,” said he,  moss-rose is a shrub.” ‘The last: remark 
is just, but I dissent from the first; for evening harmonimt 
with content, and tho brown hamlet is the evening halt 
Collins has with exquisite beatity described 'the coming on of 
evening: 
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of apologizing, anticipating, and repeating. We have had 
four lectures, and are still in the Prolegomena to the Shake 
ndruna. When we are tu hegin Milton, L have no idea. 
With all these defects, there will always be a small cirele who 
will listen with delizht to his eloquent effusions (for that is the 
pprpriate expression), have not mnissed a lecture, and have 
cach time left the room with the satisfaetion which the heark- 
cuing to the display of truth in a beautiful form always 
T have a German friend who attends also, and who is delighted 
te find the lozic and the rhetoric of his country delivered in a 
foreign lingnaze, ‘There is no doubt that Coleridge's mind is 
mneh more German than English. My friend hax pointed out 
between Coleridge and German authors whom 
Je has never seen... ss 









































H. G. R. to Mrs, Cuangsos. 

36 Hartox Ganpes, December 13, 1811, 

My prar Far 
. «+» Yesterday [ should have been able to send you a f 
more pleasant Tetter than FE ean possibly furnish. you with no 
for [should then have had to speak of one of the most sri 
fying and delightful exertions of Coleridge's mind on Mond: 

last ; and now Tam both pained and provoked by as unworthy 
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:MINISCENCES OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. [Cuar. 1— 
vised me to go the bar, adding, “There is an opening on thas 
Norfolk circuit. Iam sure you would succeed. You sha— 
have such business as I have, and as I can obtain.” It wom 
this that more than anything determined me. My old sem 
quaintance, Walter Wright, my new acquaintance, Sergeax— 
Rough, and my friend Anthony Robinson,® all supported mx 
in the resolution ; but perhaps they all fecl as Benvenuto Ce= 
lini felt on a similar occasion : “ Have you, my lord, realli 
bought the picture, or do you only think of buying it 1” — 
“What has that to do with your opinion, Cellini 1” —« 
great deal. If you have really bought the picture, then I ha== 
only to make stich remarks as will render you satisfied wis 
your bargain ; but if you are only thinking of buying it, thar: 
it is my duty to tell you my real opinion.” 





H.C. R. 10 ms Broraer. 

56 Harrox Ganpex, 14th March, 181. 
Drar Tuomas, —I have at length (after hesitating only 
from twelve to thirteen years) made up my mind to abandon 
all my hobby-horsical and vain, idle, and empty literary pur 
snits, and devote myself to the law. It is now ten days since 
T have given words and form to this determination, which an 
accident after all has occasioned me to make. My sister, per 
haps, told you of a proposal Mr. Collier made me, that I should 






















































































































































































































































































€2 REMINISCENCES OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. [Cuar. 18 


I was amused with the gorgeous show in the Greek church 
xt Amsterdam. I was pleased with the Hague, and with the 
Royal Palace called the House in the Wood. I was struck also 
with the Bies Bosch, the melancholy memorial of a frightful 
inundation near Dort, which took place in the fifteenth cen- 
pat 
On the church tower of Utrecht I fell in with the Maaque- 
riers, with whom was Walton, an attorney. With him I after- 
wards became acquainted. I returned to England on the 2d 
of September. 


September 22d. — At the end of a visit to my friends Mr. 
and Mra. W. Pattiseon, at Witham, I went to take leave of Mrs. 
Pattison, Sen. She began interrogating me about my religious 
opinions. This she did in a way 80 kind and benevolent that 
T could not be displeased, or consider her impertinent, I was 
unable to answer her as I could wish. However, I did not 
scruple to declare to her that such orthodoxy as Mr. N——'s 
would deter me from Christianity. I cannot wish to have a 
belief which excludes from salvation such persons as my own. 
dear mother, my uncle Crabb, and a large portion of the best 
people I have ever known. 

October 4th. — (On a visit to my brother Habakkuk at Beg: 
shot.) After dining tée-a-éte with my niece Elizabeth, and 
playing backgammon with her, we called on Mra. Kitchener 
and took tea with her. Mrs. Cooper (the widow of the former 
clergyman at Bagshot), who was there, related to me some 
singular circumstances about the state of her husbend’s mind 
in his last illness. He was then more than eighty years of 
age. He imagined himself to be dead, and gave directions as 
for the burial of a dead man ; and he remained in this persua- 
sion for several weeks. At one time he desired a note to be 
sent to the Duke of Gloucester announcing his death. At 
another time he desired that the mourners might be well pro- 
vided for, and inquired about the preparations made. In par- 
ticular on one occasion when a clean shirt was being put on, 
he reminded the servants that, being a corpse, they must put 
on nothing but woollen, or they would incur a penalty. 
When told that, if dead, he could not talk about it, he for 
moment perceived the absurdity of his notion, but soon 
relapsed. 

October 26th. — At work in my chambers in the forenoon. 
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496 (REMINISCENCES OF BEWRY. ORABB ROBINSON. [C 
zB cioeld. 08. So whet 1 bare eat of Fieniban, tet 
tatisfied Jung had borrowed his theory: from s mush. 


man, Swedenborg. 
December 22d. — Dined with Southern in Castle Str 


negative side of the magnet works, and I am pushed | 
an invisible power. 
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humored, middle-aged person, wht 
conscious of superiority. It was D 
to talk over with Mr. Thwaites the 
could not help putting in a word. 
our profession,” said O'Connell.“ 
He asked my name, and from that 1 
of civilities which seem likely to be 
modify this journey. He took m 
court to court, aa he had business it 
time to chat with me at intervals a 
of me, and, as I have no doubt, ft 
good-nature, 

In the other court was Baron Pet 
the bar praised for his manners as w 
bad nevertheless a droll air, with a 
tical 


With the judges as well as the ba 
seemed to be a sort of pet ; his goo 
for his political perversities, and, what 
leagues more objectionable, his great 
‘was his chief opponent, —a comple! 
corder of Cork, is a man of ingratia 
Among the juniors is O'Loghlen, a 
face.* 


T found that business was transact 
politences than I had expected. An 
in which both judges and counsel se 
only recently that insurances have 
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uve, 2ue LtNOle Feligion 
England, not because of the n: 
cause it has retained a fow mo 
acknowledges, but because it is 
get rid of the apprehension —-1 
your church something incons 
liberty.” On this there was a+ 
room, “That ’s no longer 80,” 
pressed my satisfaction at the 
that morning from two revere! 
that such sentiments would be « 
Tio Church not suffering, but 
published as a papal bull, I do 
gether a member of your chure 
of my affection. Nay, if such 1 
ligion, then I am of your churct 
or no.” After I sat'down my b 
few words more to say. There 
wall representing the gonius of 1 
the Temple of British Freedom. 
ia better versed in Church than 
the keys which Liberty holds, - 
Peter!” A general laugh confes 
September 13th. — (Dublin. 

dral for the sake of noticing the 
scribed monument to Swift. H 
liberty. He was not that ; he wa 
resisted certain flagrant acte of o| 
his country’s wronoa het he nan 













































































guv uuaavery, votn a8 to style and 
effect. We did not break up till pe 
great speoch of the day, and was lo 


Da. Wuru To F 


. Did you ever meet with H 

the great Leviathan amon 
Be his day. He enjoys the perfect « 
government, for he has contrived « 
pantheism a curious twist, by which i 
a most edifying Apologie des Bestehen 
they are). Marheinecke is his the 
motto is at least as old as the Greek 
but it may be older still 1 — Lasst un: 
dem Volke das Bild! (Leave us philo: 
to the multitude the symbol.) 








July 5th, Rem.* — I saw “Medea” 
for the first and last time in my life bi 

singer and actor which might fa 
which Mra, Siddons so often afforded 1 
an effect to the murder scone which ] 
possible before I witnessed it as actua 
of a tragic face or figure (for she was f 
tenanoe into a frown, and make an eff 
her passion was apparently conscious 
witnessed the combinod effert of et 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































244 REMINISCENCES OF HENRY CRABB aes 


recesses, in each of which two men sleep. 9 
room were hanging hams in abundance, szz 
of articles of husbandry. In the centre ws~~ 
chimney, but the smoke escaped thro 

spacious but not inviting, hung over 

an old man with a fine face, in a very Ir ' 

the honors of his tent with a kind of 

the numerous servants, or rather * 

respect with a sort of cordial eqr 

him. After a few words of be” 

stroll, witnessed a sheep-shear’ 

the aqueduets, enjoying a fi 

mains. The mountains of 

pagna, were in agreeable v 

party of shepherds at dir 

when they had done, a 


us. No food was offe mt 
which we asked for, * -sunseD | 
ed bread, cheese, a” out even if 
dinner, but I was certainly cannot 
splendidly fine, r, took us to the Tab 

May &th.—" «a8 seen from this the a 
Tei noscene of tho Capitol. A very iz 
Vatican to « uen this was over he dismiss 


read of asking us to return, he tc 
ag to show us our way home, 
4i-—This morning spent in prepara 
With Severn looked into Thorwaldsen’ 
fine statue of Gutenberg, — fine for ite 
brer #27 Brron has no value in my eyes. It is 
to Piecant. Tam toll it has been denied adi 
f Beaneer Abbey. It is too late to be partict 

eession. Surely a memorial to so anti-religi 
pee may be admitted where the inscription i: 


a, Life is a jest, and all things show it, 
Tthoughi'so once, and now I koow it. 
Rann told Wordsworth that Lord Byron had « 
be mas the offspring of a demon. Ina morbid 
a thought may have seized him. 
May 22d. —A busy day. Preparing for depat 
and took tea with Miss Mackenzie. Nothing ca 


© Probably “ How profitioss the relics that we cull” Vol. 









































































































































1840.) MISS MACKENZIF’S DEATH. 285 


Carlyle. No vulgar reviling, . Voltaire’s. good qualities are 
acknowledged ; but he is represented in the inferior character 
of a persifieur, with dexterous ability in carrying out the con- 
clusions of his mere understanding. 

In the course of this year I called on Lord Brougham, and 
explained myself fully about Clarkson. He informed me of 
having received Clarkson's MSS. Quite unprintable in their 
present form. I told him of my wish to write Clarkeon’s life ; 
‘and he at once said no one else should have the MSS. Next 
day I wrote an account of this to Mra. Clarkson, and I hope, 
therefore, that the result will be as I wish.* 


1840. 


March 11th, —1 was distressed by a letter this morning, from 
Miss Mary Weston, announcing the death of Miss Mackenzie, 
at Rome, on the 26th ult. She was an excellent person, for 
whom I had a sincere regard, — warm-hearted, and endowed 
with fine taste. She had a love of all excellence, and was 
grateful to me for having enabled her to make Wordsworth 
happy fora month at Rome. I wrote to Wordsworth to-day, 
informing him of her death. He will deeply lament this, 


‘Worpsworrn to H. C. R.. 
March 16, 1840. 
Poor dear Miss Mackenzie! I was sadly grieved with the un- 
thought-of event ; and I assure you, my dear friend, it will he 
lamented by me for the remainder of my days. I have scarce- 
ly ever known a person for whom, after so limited an acquaint- 
ance, —limited, I mean, as to time, for it was not so as to heart 
and mind, — I felt so much esteem, or to whom I have been 
more sincerely attached. I had scarcely a pleasant remem 
brance connected with Rome in which her amiable qualities 
were not mixed, and nowa shade is cast over all. I had hoped, 
too, to see her here, and that Mrs, Wordsworth, Dora, and 
Miss Fenwick would all have taken to her as you and I did. 
How comes it that yon write to us so seldom, now that post- 
age is nothing? Letters are sure to be impoverished by the 
change ; and if they do not come oftener, the gain will be a 
loa, and a grievous one too. 


‘© For some reason, which does not appear, this plan fell through. 


nen 











aM) SOUTHEY'S LIGHTER RHYMES. 289 


CHAPTER XV. 
1841. 


H.C. R. ro Masquerter. 
, Rypat, 18th January, 1841. 

Instead of telling you of him (Southey) in this sad condition, 
I will copy a pleasant jew d'esprit by him when pressed to write 
something in an album. There were on one side of the paper 
several names ; the precise individuals I do not know. One 
was Dan O'Connell. Southey wrote on the other side, to this - 
effect. I cannot answer for the precise words, — 

Birds of a feather 
meee 
But donot thence gather 
That I'ma of like feather 
‘With all the brave birds in this cage, &c., &e.* 

Surely good-humor and gentle satire, which can offend no 
one, were never more gracefully brought together. This re- 
minds me of another story. It is worth putting down. A_ 
lady once said to me, “Southey made a poem for me, and you 
shall hear it. 1 was, I believe, about three years old, and used 
to say, ‘I are.’ He took me on his knee, fondled me, and 
would’ not let me go till I hed learned and repeated ‘these 
lines, — 

A.cow's daughter is called a calf, 
‘And a sheep's child, a lamb. 


Little children must not say are, 
But should always say Sam.” 





Now a dunce or a common man would not throw off, even 
for children, such graceful levities. I repeated this poem to 
Southey. He laughed and said : “ When my children were in- 
fants, I used to make such things daily. There have been 
hundreds such forgotten.” 


In the spring of this year, my nephew, who had long exbib- 


© H.C. R. often told this story, with the concluding line, — 
“Or sing when I'm caught in a cage.” 


‘The point was Southey's unwillingness to write at all in an album. 
‘VOL. 11. we . 



























































2843.) CONTROVERSIAL DIVINITY PROVOKES INFIDELITY. 3U7 


Jess infinite pains be taken to avert so dreadfula result. Even 
where this consequence does not follow, the very object of the 
controversial writer, which is to make his opinions fully known, 
Jeads him to conceal nothing ; but he brings prominently for- 
ward the most offensive and repulsive particulars. I was for- 
cibly reminded of this in the perusal of the present book. 
We are told of certain doctrines being stumbling-blocks, and 
of certain hard sayings, &c., &c. ; and we hear of strong meat 
which is not fit for children’s stomachs. Now it has seemed 
to me as if the author of this book labored to pile up the 
stumbling-blocks ; and yet I am sure ho would not wish to 
impede the progress of any one in the right path. This is 
the natural effect of the polemical feeling ; and, therefore, 
such books are dangerous to two classes of readers. Persons 
of weak nerves and timid, anxious natures have been driven 
into despair by such books, and they have destroyed them- 
selves, or perished in a madhouse. Others, of little faith, 
have lost that little, and been driven into infidelity. That 
you had none but the kindest feelings in putting this book 
into my hands I am well aware, and I have none but the 
most respectful feelings towards you. I have confidence in 
your benignity, or I should not have ventured to write to you 
thus frankly. 





March 19th. —Went to see dear Mary Lamb. But how 
altered she is! Deafness has succeeded to her other infirmities. 
She is @ mere wreck of herself. I took a single cup of tea with 
her, to while away the time ; but I found it difficult to keep 
‘up any conversation beyond the mere talking about our com- 
mon acquaintance. 

May 24th. — Looked over some letters of Coleridge to Mrs. 
Clarkson. I make an extract from one of a part only of a 
parenthesis, as characteristic of his involved style: “Each, 
I say (for, in writing letters, I envy dear Southey’s power of 
saying one thing at a time, in short and close sentences, where- 
as my thoughts bustlo along like a Surinam toad, with little 
toads sprouting out of back, side, and belly, vegetating while 
it crawls), —ench, I say, — 

June th. — Breakfasted, by appointment, with Rogers ; 
Thomas Moore was there. The elder poet was the greater 
talker, but Moore made himself very ngreenble. Rogers 
showed him some MS. verses, rather sentimental, but good of 
the kind, by Mra. Butler. Moore began, but could not get on. 
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1848,) MARTINEAU'S SERMONS. 


devout man, and no contemptible poet, could not be mx. 

love Rome, but wished to live and die in Naples..... Its 
have a pet in the South, itis Sicily. To speak again of Faber, 
and the like, I never feared that they would go over to the 
Church of Rome, but that they would doa much worse thing, — 
bring over the Church of Rome, or rather the Papacy, into 
England's Church ; import all its tyranny and its spirit of per- 
section, and, without the merit of consistency, claim the 
same prerogatives. The Archhishop of Dublin (Whstely) said 
to a friend of mine, “If I must have a Pope, I would rather 
have a Pope at Rome than at Oxford”; and I heartily join in 
this. 


Quitunay to H.C. R. 
Tne Istayp, WixDeRmen, September 1, 1848. 

. «+» You may propose a Welsh tour to Mr. Wordsworth. 
He is so fond of travelling with you that I dare ‘say, once at 
Brinsop, he would say “Done!” to your offer. Dora is at 
Rydal now. Jemima, Rotha, and I go on Saturday next ; and 
very reluctantly shall I leave this perfect island, —I mean this 
island that has no imperfections about or on it except our- 
selves. Even Rydal Mount is not so charming a “ locality,” 
as the Yankees say; and the house here is excellent, —a 

‘Any friend of yours travelling in these regions, who, in the 
absence of the poet, considers it worth his while to look at his 
house and haunts, will be received with all kindness by the 
poet's daughter, for your sake; “a man of Ranke,” — your 
pun, not mine, sir, —like tho historian of the Popes, for his 
own sake, as well as yours. But he will scarcely climb the hill 
me look at the nest among the lanrel-bushes whence the bird is 

wn. 


H.C. R. to T. R. 
Ariex.acat, oth September, 1843. 

. - Tam glad you have mentioned as you did Martineau’s 
Sermons. They delight me much ; we seem to entertain pre- 
cisely the game opinions of them. In consequence of your 
praise, I read out of their turn the two on the ‘ Kingdom of 
God within uz” They fully deserve your eulogy. If possible, 
there is another still better, at least it has more origiual aud 
striking thoughts; it is VIL, “ Religion on False Pretences.” 
Page 94 is especially noticeable. What a crashing remark is 











































































































1847.) THE OOLLIERS AND PROCTERS.— ROBERTSON. 351 


which was all one could wish. We had a party of eighteen at 
dinner, consisting of Procter and John Collier, and their wives 
and children. 

‘There is no family not allied to me by blood that I feel so 
much attached to as that of the Colliers and Procters, and 
they deserve it. John is an excellent man, an enthusiast for 
literature. He labors for nothing, that is for no money, in the 
Shakespeare Society, of which he is the chief. : 





CHAPTER XXI. 
1847, 


[During the present and following years, two subjects expecially ocenpied 
the time and thoughts of H. C. R. "One was the foundation of some memo- 
rial of the passing of the Dissenters’ Chay ‘An inatitation for college 
residents, which shoulil be connected with University College, and at whic 
the free study of theology shoul be promoted, seemed to bem Atting, memn- 
rial of such a triumph of eivil nnd religious liberty. On the oth of January 
H. C. B.'s Rydal visit was cut short in order “to join Edwin Field i u 
sion in favor of a projected college. A whole week was spent between Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingham.” A visit to tho West of England for tha 
Same purpose, and in the samo company, was made later in the yenr. H.C. I. 
‘was on the committee to form and carry out the plan, and whe trustees and 
couneil were appointed, he was included in both. ‘the diary frequently his 
notes of conferences which took place. Only such extracts, however, will be 
ven as are neceseary to indicate the chief steps in tho progress of the scheme. 
¢ other object of especial interest wis the earrving ont of Miss Denman's 
wish to have Flaxman's collected works preserved andl exhibited to advantage 
in some public building. An application was made to the government, nid 
communications took piace on the subject with the Hon. Spring Rice: but the 
project fel through. "The len of having a, Flesman Gallery at Univers 
lege, London, originated with H.C. R., and by his exertions chiefly, from 
beginning to end, was carried into effect. Nor was the nnilertaking by any 
means a light one. Before the offer to the college conld be made there were 
some legal difficulties to be overcome; and after the offer hud been made and 
‘accepted, « considerable sum of money — much lrger than wns at fir ex 
Berisha to be raise to make tho necosary aerahgomants at the cellezo 
for the reception and proper exhibition of eo frie a collection of art treasures, 
Not to weary the reader with details, the extracts given in this instance also 
‘will be simply such as will verve to report progress.) 



































ANUARY 4th. — Robertson, my Heidelberg acquaintance, 

took me by surprise at breakfast. A long and pleasant 
chat, — very pleasant indeed. He has given up his curicy 
at Cheltenham, but not renounced the Church as a profes- 
sion. 

Thad at breakfast with me F. W. Newman, Empeon, Don- 
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on such terms take orders, yet I rejoice that others can. 

Were all men rigidly scrupulous on such points, —I mean the 

points of heretical notions, —the Church would be filled by 

rapt oF infatuated men, who would alike profess orthodoxy, 
the best men would bo the most mischievous. 


January 30th. —(Rydal.) 1 learned from —— that when 

* took orders in the Church, he delivered into the hands 
of the bishop who ordained him’ « protest, declaring his dis- 
belief in the Athanasian Creed, to which no objection was 
taken. 

This morning I had more talk with Wordsworth than on 
any day since I came. He had his usual flow of conversation. 
We spoke of literature. He delivered an opinion unfavorable 
to Hallam’s judgment on matters of taste and literature in his 
great history. I have, today, rend an equally low estimate 
of Hallam’s judgment of Martin Luther, in a note in Hare’s 
“Mission of the Comforter.” 








H.C. R. 10 T. R. 
80 Resseut Square, 26th February. 

An old friend, who has had no slight effect on my course 
of life, is now lying dangerously ill, — John Walter, the con- 
troller rather than the proprietor of the Times. He suffers 
under a complication of complaints. He is an amiable man. 
I never saw any act that I could justly characterize as unprin- 
cipled. And as to the vulgar notion of bribery, that proves 
only a low state of moral feeling in those who, without evi- 
dence, are so ready to account for what they disapprove of. 


March 18th.—(Devices.) Mr. Murch’s introduction has 
proved a very great pleasure, —I should say, is proving ; for 
Tam in the middle of the day, having spent a delightful morn- 
ing, and being in expectation of an equally delightful evening. 
That introduction was to Dr. Brabant, a retired physician. 
After breakfasting, and taking a walk by the canal, dug since 
my school-days, I left my letter at Dr. Brabant’, I then 
walked to the Green, which brought to my mind seeing my 
mother on the stage-coach in the summer of 1788, and think- 
ing her altered, and being for a moment pained.t In my 
EcijA gentleman who now holds « distinguished position in the Church of 


See Vol. Lp. & 
w 
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to-day, congratulating him on the work, and the prospect of 
public opinion in favor of the Master's notions. 

April 26th. — I went early to Wordsworth, at his nephew's, 
in the West Cloisters, and sat with him while young Wyon 
took a model of his head, for a bas-relief medallion. 

May 16th. —My brothers were together great part of the 
day. They are both old men in appearance, but Hab looks 
the ‘oldest. What strangers may think of me, in company 
with them, I cannot tell. Our united ages are 225 years, viz. 
77, 76, 72, —an unusual family life. 

‘May 25th, —This day devoted entirely to Miss Denman’s 
sad affair with her brother's creditors. I early received a 
note from her, stating that Flaxman’s casts, dc. must all be 
sold. I went to her, and found her in a state of great distress, 
On this I accompanied Captain Sinclair to Erskine Forbes. I 
then went to Edwin Field, who tonk up Miss Denman's case 
with warmth. He took me to Mr. Bacon,* Q. C., who, as well 
as Field himself, from pure love of fine art, will, without fee 
or reward, do all that can be done for Miss Denman, or rather 
to preserve Flaxman’s works for the public. 


H.C. R. 10 T. R. 
‘aoth May, 1847. 

Yesterday was a painfully interesting day. I attended the 
funeral of Mary Lamb. At nine a coach fetched me. We 
drove to her dwelling, at St. John’s Wood, from whence two 
coaches accompanied the body to Enfield, across a pretty 
country ; but the heat of the day rendered the drive oppres- 
sive. We took refreshment at the house where dear Charles 
Lamb died, and were then driven to our homes. _I was fatigued 
and glad to rest before going to a feast. The attendant 
mourners (a most unsuitable word, for we all felt that her 
departure was a relicf to herself and friends) were, —1, Tal 
fourd; 2, Ryal and Arnold (East India clerks), Charles Lamb's 
two executors; 3, Moxon, whose wife is residuary legatee of 
the property, which will consist of a few hundreds, perhaps a 
thousand pounds; and 4, H.C. R. (we four occupied the first 
inge); 5, Martin Burney, a very old friend ; 6, Forster, the 
clever writer of the critical articles in the Eaminer, and au- 
thor of “The Lives of Cromwell and other Republican Heroes 
of the Seventeenth Century”; 7, Allsop, author of two vol- 


© Now Commissionor of Bankrupts. 
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wirée. I got into a disagreeable talk with an American, 


whom I left abruptly, because, in defence of slavery, he spoke 
of “Our Saviour.” On this I bolted, saying, “There is no 
use continuing the subject” ; and I added, loud enough, I fear, 
to be heard, “ This is disyusting.” 

March 26th.—I breakfusted with Rogers, and met there, by 
my introduction, Layard, and also Moxon and Carrick, who 
has been making the most striking likeness I have yet seen of 
Wordsworth, —a miniature fullleugth ; but it is too sad in 
expression. 

‘March 30th. — 1 found “The Life of Erskine” one of the 
most agreeable of Catnpbell’s lives, because it brought to my 
recollection my early admirution of that wonderful creature 
who shared my love with Mrs. Siddons. 








H.C. R.10 T. R. 
80 Russet Square, 22d April, 1848. 

«+. Tt was with a feeling of predetermined dislike that I 
had the curiosity to look nt Emerson at Lord Nortliampton’s, 
fortnight ago ; when, in an instant, all my dislike vanished. He 
has ono of the most interesting countenances I ever beheld, — 
a combination of intelligence and sweetness that quite disarmed 
me. I was introduced to him... . . 





May 2d. —I dined at the anniversary dinner of the Anti 
quarian Society. I took Emerson with me, and fonnd he was 
known by name. I introduced him to Sir Robert Inglis, and 
afterwards to Lord Mahon. The evening passed off with great 
cordiality. There was mention of Amyot’s retirement from 
tho Vice-Presidentship. When, therefore, the Vice-President's 
health was given, [ rose to respond, and, saying I had been his 
friend fifty-two years, delivered a short eulogy on him. Collier 
took the chair when Lord Mahon retired, and we were merry ; 
good-natured sparring between Disney and myself ; D 
took part. I gave the law to him. He was very ci 
son retired early, after responding to his health briefly and well. 








H.C. R. oT. R. 
oth May, 1848. 

Tam particularly pleased with your illustration of the value 

of aneedotic letters, hy imaining our enjoyment had we found 

a family record of that glorious old Non-con, De Foe, sharing 
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than the religious tone of an after-dinner speech from the 
would-be Bishop, the Dean uf —, whose specch at such a 
time and place was cant. 

On Tuesday the business of the meeting began. We had 
very learned and most interesting lectures on this marvellous 
cathedral, and these lectures will spread a taste for autiquarian 
studies, which will do good. 

Yesterday we made our first excursion, viz. to Gainshorough, 
an ugly uninteresting town on the Trent. But it has an old 
mansion, famed in history for certain visits to it by Henry 
VILL, of which Hunter gave us an account in a paper. 

But we had a double attraction : first, in a very interesting 
old church on the road ; and on our return we were entertained 
at the seat of Sir Charles Anderson with a capital cold colla- 
tion or luncheon. We had a merry party in a four-horsed 
riage ; for these excursions are by no means dry and pedantic 
parties, as you may imagine. I confess to all I meet, I make 
these journeys merely on account of the social pleasure I re- 
ceive ; and I perceive that it is because I give as well as take 
in this respect that I am well received, though certainly one 
of the least learned of the Archwologians who attend theso 


meetings. 














H.C. R. 10 Tatrourp. 
80 Resseit Squane, 3d August, 1848, 

The “Final Memorials” were scut to mo as I was setting 
out on the Archwological excursion to Lincoln, and I packed 
them up. But I thought it a profanation to expose them to a 
noisy, busy crowd. It was after I had spent hours in the 
cathedral that I first ventured to look into them, and I have 
read thom through, in nearly entire solitude, with an enj 
ment not weakened, but chastened, by tender recollections. 
Every page of your own composition’ exhibits the congeniality 
of spirit that qualified you to be the biographer of Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 

Of your charneterizations, 1 was especially pleased with those 
of George Dyer, Godwin, and Coleridge. In this part of your 
work, I thought I perceived a subtlety of discrimination which 
did not jar with that flow of sentiment in which you elsewhere 
indulge when brooding over the objects of your attachment. 

Even when I could not respond to a/f the praise, I loved you 
the more for the will to praise ; and recollected that you wrote 
on the principle which characterizes all Gocthe’s critical writ- 
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On Friday I made some interesting calls, — one on the very 
aver preachor Sortaiue, in Lady Huntingdon's connection, — 
great fuvorite with the Haldanes, and at the same time with 
>. He combines zeul with liberality in an eminent degree. 
wday also I called with Masquerier on Sam Rogers, who is 
re with his sister. She is wonderfully recovered from 
ralysis ; tbat is, she can receive visits in her chair, and is 
aused by hearing, though she is scarcely able to hold a conver- 
tion. Rogers is very friendly, though he retains his powers 
sarcasm. It has been said of him that he is the man of 
nerous actions and unkind words. ~ 

On Sunday morning [ heard Sortaine, and in the afternoon 
at very remarkable man, Mr. Robertsou, of whom I have 
‘itten frequently of late. He is an admirable preacher, and 
ery seat in his chapel is taken. © While he gives great olfence 
High-Churchmen and Conservative politicians, he has lately 
livered an address to the Workingman's Association,* re- 
arkable for the boldness with which he avoided all courting 
the people, while he advocated their cause. He attacked 
e ballot and other popular delusions. I shall take to town 
me copies of his address. I spent one evening with him, 
id had several long walks. I have urged him in vain to 
ve up his church, and go to Madeira. Dr. Watson, however, 
d Dr. Hall, say his lungs are not affected ; and though his 
ends wish it, he will not go while he thinks he is able to do 
od. I used the strongest persmasi told him frnkly 
thought his sermons unequal in power to those I heard 
rmerly. 








H.C. R. 10 T. Parser, Eset 
AtnexavM, 12th December, 1848 
I awoke early this morning, and thonht at once of the 
mes article on Prison Discipline. mused for a time on 
ant I recollected of the paper, and browzht myself to the 
nviction (confirmed hy the perusal of the whole article). 
at, well written as it is, and well put as one or two points 
e, still as an investigation of the subject the whole thing is 
together worthless, —and that hecause the one or two lead- 
g ideas, af which the rest of the composition is a mere 
aplification, are lef nnproved, being mere assumptions and 











%" An Address delivered nt the Opening of the Workingman’s Instituto, 
Monilay, October 23, 1848." See * Lectures and Adresses,” ps 1. 
1A police magistrate. See ante, p. 173. 
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him. The rest.of the day I spent for the most part in calls, 
and I have seen neurly all my old friends. . . . . 

Fox How is the head-quarters of Whiggery in this corner, 
as Rydal Mount is of High-Churchism, 1 am held to be a 
sort of anomaly among the varieties of goodness bere, with 
the licentia loquendi which is given to the fol of the drama, 
or the old bachelor and self-willed opinionist of the novel. 

The firm handwriting of your letter does not permit ine to 
ascribe its being only half its usual size to weakness. In 
regard to what you say of health, I should, in your place, feel 
vexed at the announcement that I should survive my com- 
plaint. I know none on the whole ess painful. The 
euthanasia of the Greeks — the beautiful death, that is, of 
mere old age — is not in the catalogue of maladies in any of 
our modern bills of mortality. Therefore I should well like to 
come to 4 compromise with the old enemy, and bargain for 
submitting to him, after your fashion, about five years and 
three months afterwards.* 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
1849. 


ANUTARY 2d.—1 spent my night well by writing a long 

letter to Henry after I was left alone.t It was my first 

letter to him, and I have given it an extraneous value by ask- 
ing Wordsworth to add his autograph. 

January 6th. — After finishing Clough’s pocm in hexame- 
ters,$ I heard from Dr. Green that Hurtley Coleridge was just 
dead. He died between two and three o'clock. He was in his 
fifty-second year. Everybody in the valley pitied and loved 
bim. Many'a one would ocho the words, 








“Tcould have better spared a better man.” 


January 11th. —The funeral of Hartley Coleridge took 
place. His brother Derwent, Wordsworth, Quillinan, and 
‘Angus Fletcher were present, besides the medieal men. 


B. was about five yenrs and three months younger than his brother 





1 H.C. phew. 
| Finke Bothle of Topersna-Fuosih.” 
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Quunivax To H.C. R. 
Lovounica Houme, June 20, 1849. 

. I am much amused with the extract you have 
sent me from Southey’s “Commonplace Book.” ‘Two or three 
months ago at a missionary charity sermon in a church in this 
neighborhood, I heard the preacher (a yood and worthy man 
he is too) advocate the cause of the mission on the ground 
that if we did not Christianize the rising generation in the 
East, eight hundred millions of Oriental bubies would infallibly 
be doomed to eternal perdition! What would Southey have 
said to this startling announcement ?. . - 





July 19k. —(Bury.) A break in the uniformity of my 
Bury life. I read to the ladies at Sir John Walsham’s Burke's 
letter on the Duke of Bedford's motion on his pension. { read 
it with the same delight I felt more than fifty years ago. It 
is rmequalled for the union of wisdom and eloquence, pathos 
and sublime satire, and is as fascinating as it was when written 
in 1756. I believe my party of ladies enjoyed it too. 1 then 
accompanied Lady Walsham to Hardwicke House, and took a 
dinner-luncheon there. 

early in bed Wordsworth’s “ Waggoner,” with great 
pleasure. Donne had praised it highly. It used not to be a 
favorite of mine ; but I discerned in it to-day a benignity and 
@ gentle humor, with a view of human life and a fe of 
diction, which rendered the dedication of it to Charles Lamb 
peculiarly appropriate. 

July 26th. — I wrote a letter of congratulation to Mrs. Tal- 
fourd, the news having arrived that her husband had been 
appointed judge, — an appointment that seems to give general 
satisfaction. My ground of felicitation was, that the repose of 
judicial life harmonizes better than the wranglings of the bar 
with the temperament of the poct. Talfourd is a generous 
and kind man, and merits his good fortune. 

August 11th. —1 concluded the evening by a late call on 
Hunter. He was pleasant as ever, and his notions as odd. 
This evening he asserted, in the most absolute terms, that he 
considered baptism to be the only test of a Christian, and that, 
whatever the privileges were, they were conferred by the mere 
formal act. What is not Christianity made by such formal- 
ism ? 

‘August 28th. —1 rose carly, and packed up my few things 
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mind most favorable even to a successful endurance of an at- 
tack, and is what is called for by reason as well as religious 
convictions. That in your eightieth year your mind is in 80 
calm and happy a state, I rejoice. Those who have becn 
brought up in a more gloomy creed, or who, trained in a hap- 
pier school, have sunk into that wretched faith, would rather 
pity than envy you thie state of mind. We may regret these 
diversified feelings, but it were unwise to mourn over them. 
In every ago this variety of wcntiment bas prevailed. And 
this, as well as the more material and physical evils which 
afflict men, also belongs to the inscrntable dispensations of that 
Supreme Being in whom we belicve, while we awfully recog- 
nize our incapacity to fathom his will. Submission to that 
will is our duty, not to attempt to comprehend it... . 





80 Russet. Square, 16th September, 1649. 
«++ Thad a chat with Gallengn last night. He thinks de- 
spairingly, as I do, of the affairs of the Continent. It is hard 
to say where they look worst, — in France, Germany, or Italy; 
or who have acted worst, the French, German, or Italian Lib- 
erals, Enthusiasts still say, “O, in the end the people will be 
victorious ; the good cause will triumph!” ‘Two follies lie hid 
in this pious sentiment : first, in supposing that the cause of 
the people, — that is, the masses, —and the good cause, mean 
the same thing, which is a violent presumption ; the other is, re- 
ferring to the end, as if the end were ever to be contemplated in 
our speculations. In our considerations of the past we look in 
vain for a beginning, of which we know nothing; in our an- 
ticipations of the future, we can take no care for the end. All 
we can do practically is to provide for that which is to follow 
immediately, —on which the remotely future must depend. 
All that we can ever know historically of the past, with any 
degree of certainty, is how the present has sprung out of the 
immediately proceding. 


October 4th, —I walked to Westbourne Terrace, and dined 
with Gibson. Only his father and mother, Newman and 
Clough, were there. I enjoyed the afternoon much. Clough 
is modest and amiable, as well as full of talent, and I have no 
doubt that in him we have made a very good choice of a Prin- 
cipal for the University Hall. 
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wished him heartily a long and happy series of them. And 
T have now certainly not a wish only, but a trustful hope, that 
he will have them. 1 celebrated my twelfth birthday at Devizes, 
— if a school birthday could be a celebration. 0, what a dif. 
ferent boy he is from what I was! In all points but one, how 
much my superior! A portion of that superiority appertaining 
to the age, unquestionably, more than to the individual And 
yet my niece, I have no doubt, would rejoice to exchange & 
quantity of his mental gifts for my bodily advantages. But 
she must comfort herself with the recollection that it is not in 
the order of Providence that all blessings should be heaped on 
one favored head. 

I hope I am duly grateful for those I enjoy, though I am 
sensible they are of a low order. My Pharisaism does not go 
beyond the body. I thank God that my body is not as other 
men’s bodies are, and yet here am I at the end of an almost 
three weeks’ seclusion, owing to a bodily ailment ; and that 
does not look like an exemption from ordinary infirmities 
Now, it seems strange to myself, on reflection, that, on looking 
Dack on these three weeks, they have none but agreeable remi- 
niscences, They have been weeks of average enjoyment. . ... 
‘That carbuncle is a frightful word ! ay, it is the name of fatal 
malady! Now, it has caused me no pain, owing to California, 
as the modern Mrs. Malaprop hus it 

But it is not the absence of pain that surprises me so much 
as that I have had no malaise. I have felt well. So that when 
my friendly visitors look decorously grave, and begin, “I was 
very sorry to hear —” I cannot. help stopping them by langh- 
ing in their faces. Nor have I felt the least fovateues at the 
seclusion. It is true that I have had the Times sent me for an 
hour every morning. I expect it now. Could I have sat up, 
instead of being forced to lie down, I should have gone on with 
my Reminiscences. . . . Paynter, who said, on my observing 
how well the people of the house had condueted themselves, and 
what a happy prospect it opened of our future bearing towards 
each other, — “ Yes,” he said, ‘it has converted what was a lodg- 
ing-house into a home. 

‘This day, however, unknown to my surgeon, but with the 
privity of Dr. Boot, I stole to No. 4 Bloomsbury Street. 


[In comes the Times.] 
Here I dined with Mylne,® one of the Lunacy Commis- 


© Son of Professor Mylne, of Glasgow. 
ie 
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H.C. R. ro Miss Fexwick. 
30 RusseLt Square, 20th May, 1850, 

‘There is a sad imperfection in language, after all that men 
of genius and thought have done. 

‘We want a distinct set of words, by which we may express 
our feelings at an incident by which pain is assuaged and suffer- 
ing relieved, and an approach made to enjoyment. I felt this 
when I sat down just now, to address a few lines to you, for I 
felt the impropriety of saying that I was glad or rejoiced to 
hear of your arrival at Rydal Mount. 

‘A considerable time must elapse before joy or gladness can 
be associated with Rydal Mount; yet Ihave at the same 
time felt, that the grief at the departure of the husband, the 
brother, the father, and friend, is, if not overpowered, yet modi- 
fied by a sense of his greatness, and of the imperishability of 
such a mind ! 


“ For when the Mighty pass away, 
‘What is it more than this, 
That man who is from God sent forth 


Doth yet again to God return?” 





H.C. R10 T. R 
May 24, 1850. 
There will be conflicting opinions and tastes about the mon- 
ument. One set of committee men would willingly make 
Wordsworth’s name available for their sectarian purposes. 
This man says, “Devote the surplus to a Church”; A School,” 
says a second ; “An Almshouse,” says a third ; “A Scholarship 
in an old University,” says a fourth. Against all these my 
friend Kenyon protests with warmth : “I would give largely 
to do Wordaworth honor, but nothing to a Wordsworth 
institute.” 
H.C. R.10T. R. 
Many 24, 1850. 
T am now going to startle you, by informing you of a scheme 
or project which has been formed by Masquerier and me ; and 
if his and his wife’s and my health all remain as they at 
nt are, we hope to carry it into execution in about a 
week's time. And this scheme is to engage not more than 
eight or nine days of our time. 
It is to take a trip—the final visit of both of us, probably 
—to Paria Masquerier, you know, is of French origin, and 
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man, had much to do. The house was not full, and the mem- 
bers were running about, though each had his seat and desk. 
Many were writing, and some reading the papers. The Presi- 
dent was on an elevated sent or throne, and five or six persons 
were with him. Some notables were named, but I-could dis- 
tinguish no face. The question under discussion was whether 
the electoral Iaw should be retrospective. The speech wo 
heard was read from the tribune, which was under the Presi- 
dent’s seat, as a clerk’s desk is under the pulpit ; and the 
reader of the speech, a General ——, received shakes of the 
hand from his friends on descending from the tribune. On a 
later occasion (the 10th) I heard Emile Barrot. 

June 11th. — It is worth mentioning, that on my inquiring 
Yor two of the most popular of George Sand’s late works, I 
was told “they were not wanted now: in a time of revolution 
no one had leisure to read novels.” This was repented, und 
very gravely. Yet Paris was still the old Paris. The gnyety 
of the Champs Elysées was quite exhilarating. 

June 13th. — 1 went to the Théitre Frangais and saw “ An- 
dromaque.” I have no doubt Madame Rachel deserved all 
the applause she received in Hermione. Her recitation may 
be perfect, but a Frenchman only can be excited to enthusiasm 
by such merits, She wants the magical tones, and the mar- 
vellous eye, and the majestic figure of Mrs. Siddons. ‘The 
forte of Rachel, I dare say, is her expression of scorn and in- 
dignation. It was in giving vent to these feelings that she 
drew down thunders of applause. 

This journey afforded me the pleasure of meeting some of 
the most agreeable Americans I have ever seen, — two ladies, 
who are well known in connection with the antislavery move- 
ment, Mrs. Follen and Mra. Chapman, both friends of Harriet 
Martineau. Mrs. Chapman is an enthusiast ; and there is this 
drawback in the society of all enthusiasts, that they are dis- 
contented if youdo not go all lengths with them, and they 
will seldom allow themselves to talk on any other than their 
own special topic. Mrs. Follen is going to Heidelberg, and I 
have given her a letter to Mrs. Benecke. 


On Thursday, 15th of August, I set out on a visit to Rydal, 
where I remained a week. I went to see Mrs, Wordsworth, 
whom I found admirably calm and composed. No complaint 
or lamentation from her. 1 went also to talk with Dr. Words- 
worth about the Memoir he is writing. 

. 
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‘Mrs, Worpsworts to H.C. R. 
December 80, 1850. 

‘My vary pear Friznp, — Finding from an affectionate letter 
T have just received from our common friend, now Lady Cran- 
worth, that you are in town, I cannot let ¢/is, to me, year of 
affliction pass over my head without expressing how much you 
have been in my thoughts at this season, which used to be 
cheered by your presence. I did not, as heretofore, — for I 
had not the wish, —claim a right to your company at our 

Christmas board. I need not explain why, — you would un- 
derstand the feeling. But, dear friend, I trust it may not be 
very long before we may see you again as one of us, who for a 
time remain. 

T have often said this last year has done more to make a real 
old woman of me than all the preceding eighty years of my life 
put together. However, I have good cause to be thankful for, 
in other respects, the enjoyment of perfect health and a multi- 
tude of blessings in this, my bereaved state. 

God bless you, dear friend, for all your kindness to me and 
mine, and believe me ever to be sincerely yours. 


1851. 


At the beginning of this year my brother Habakkuk died. 
He died without pain. He had lost both his sight and his 
power of walking. Still, when I saw him, he was apparently 
happy. It is a subject for grateful satisfaction that we are able 

te ourselves to such deprivations. A chief grati- 
feation with bite must have been musing. I have this faculty 
also in an eminent degroe, and exercise it ina way that no 
one could imagine. And I believe it will be my resource 
hereafter. 

On the 11th I went to Bagshot to be present at the 
funeral. 

January 15th. — 1 was detained in town hy the wish to at- 
tend a meeting of the committee of the Flaxman statue. It 
took place at half past two at Watson's studio. Peter Cunning- 
ham, Sir Charles Eastlake, Dr. Darling, and one or two othera, 
were there. A gentleman, in the name of the executor, ac- 
cepted the offer of the money raised, and to be raised, though 
it should amount to not much more thun £300, Sir C. Enst- 
lake produced an address to the public, soliciting further sub- 
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The term sound Divine being used, I said: “I do 
-at is a sound divine,” quoting Pope, — 


Dulness is sacred in a sound divine.” 


»/ said Donaldson; “it is a divine who is vor et 
_ mihi” 
arch 14th. —I made several agreeable calls, one on Chev- 
ser Bunsen, who was even kind, and talked with deep feeling 
on the sad events of the times. "He is zealous in favor of Ger- 
man religion and philosophy ; and while he honors the practical 
philosophy of the English, deplores that their religion is with- 
out ideas He thinks highly of Kenrick, — more, I suspect, 
than of Donaldson ; though he thinks, with Donaldson, that 
the root of the evil, in vulgar orthodoxy, is in the false notions 
of inspiration and bibliolatry. He quite frightened a poor 
Evangelical archdeacon by telling him that the Book of Daniel 
could not have been written earlier than the second century 
before Jesus Christ. 


H.C. R. to T. R. 
30 Reaset. Square, 6th April, 1851. 

. . «+ I never felt myself stronger, and polite people say I 
never looked better, than now ; but it is continually occurring 
to me that one of these days the Times “obituary” may con- 
tain one of its minion paragraphs: “On the —th instant, 
after a few hours’ indisposition, of a congestion of the brain, 
aged 7-, H.C. R, &e., &e., &e., &e.” 

‘You won't consider this as a melancholy paragraph, I am 
sare. The only part of it that I should wish to have other- 
wise is the substitution of the figure 8 for 7. You have al- 
ready secured the eight ; neither of us wishes for the 9 in his 
obituary. My attention is now naturally drawn to the condi- 
tion, and particularly the mental condition, of my seniors ; and 
Tam led to observe a distinction hetween that weakening of 
the faculties which is universal and inevitable, —such as the 
Joss of memory and slowness of comprehension, which are not 

icularly distressing, because not very mischievous nor 
iating, and which you and I are conscions of, without 
saddened by it, —and those aberrations and obliquities 
of intellect which are by no means peculiar to old age, and 
from which indeed old age is generally free. They are a great 
affliction when they ooour. May we be spared the endurance 

‘Vou. 11. 18 
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age on my habits are as manifest. My loss of memory becomes 
daily more distressing ; and coupled with this is the additional 
evil, that instead of not being aware of it, I imagine it to be 
worse than it is. Lately 1 thought I had lost several stamped 
receipts, which were to entitle me to considerable sums of 
money from Baring’s. One of the clerks there is a lover of 
Charles Lamb's works, and I have secured his attentions by 
giving him autographs. So 1 revealed my infirmity to him, 
his assistance. He found that the receipts had 
never been delivered to me. At this moment Iam in trouble, 
from not being able to find between twenty and forty volumes 
of the Shakespeare Society publications. ‘They are somewhere, 
but where? I have no fear of their being lost; but what we 
cannot find when we want it is practically lost, though we may 
be quite sure that it will be found again. This is what Jeremy 
Bentham, in writing of evidence in law, calls forthcomingness, 
and he would make provision for it in his juridical institutions. 
With me nothing is forthcoming, and [ am perpetually in dan- 
ger of forgetting the most important and necessary things. 








November 80th, Sunday. —(Brighton.) Heard Robertson 
preach an extraordinary sermon, reconciling philosophy with 
piety in a remarkablo way, 1 St. Peter i His subject was the 
resemblance between the revelation that had already appeared 
and that which is to appear. In the course of the sermon, he 
‘uttered a number of valuable philosophical truths, which I 
cannot reconcile with Church doctrines, thongh I have no 
doubt he does so with perfect good fuith. He spoke of a di- 
vine system of education, in the same way as Lessing speaks 
in his works on “the Education of the Human Ra And 
his definition of inspiration and prophecy is precisely such as 
is contained in the Prospective Review, in an article by J. J. 
Tayler. I know not when I have heard a discourse so full of 
admirable matter; and this was the impression of others ap- 
parently, Yet he was full of Scripture allusions. [have been 
walking with him to-day. He is greatly improved in health, 
as his sermon showed, and docs not appear to be materially 
altered in his notions. He acknowledges that he is surprised 
at being so long permitted to preach ; he is aware how much 
he must be the object of distrust. 

December 7th. — After breakfast an agreeable call from Dr. 
King, a sort of philosophical enthusiast. He is a free-thinker 
in the best sense of the word, but a conformist. He is a con- 
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Lady C. very agreeable. I find her quite consistent in her 
liberality, for, on stating that there are three tests in Chris- 
tinnity,— those of the sacraments, creed, and character,— she 
exclaimed, “The lust is the only one I care about.” This is 
the really essential doctrine. On matters of taste she is firm. 
She has also had the courage to declare, in company, that she 
sees nothing to be frightened at in the book imputed to Dr. 
Donaldson. 


H.C. R. 10 T. R. 


80 Russet Squann, September 26, 1852. 

. » . « His death (the Duke of Wellington’s) has occasioned 
‘an expression of national sentiment which does the country 
honor ; and the public funeral is not wanted to prove the sin- 
cerity of the universal language. In spring, when I last dined 
with Miss Coutts, he did not come to dinner, but was there in 
the evening. He held the arm of his hostess as he walked up 
and down the drawing-room ; and it was difficult to determine 
which supported the other. Dr. Boott has been telling me that, 
since I saw him, he was at the American Minister’s, when the 
Minister introduced the Doctor's mother to him as, in one re- 
spect, his (the Duke's) superior, being several years older. The 
Duke cordially shook hands with Mrs. Boott.® .. . . 


October 6th.—Dined at home, and at eight dressed to go to 
Kenyon. With him I found an interesting person I had never 
seen before, Mrs, Browning, late Miss Barrett,— not the invalid 
T expected; she has handsome oval face, a fine eye, and al- 
together a pleasing person. She had no opportunity of display, 
and apparently no desire. Her husband has a very amiable 
expression. There is a singular awectness about him.t Miss 
Bayley and Mrs. Chadwick were there. 

October 22d.— After dining at home, I went to Mrs. Bayne’s, 
meaning to go to Mrs. Reid’s afterwards; but Kenyon was 
coming later, and this seduced me to stay till eleven. And a 
very pleasant evening wo had, telling bons mote and repeating 
epigrams. ‘The following is from Kenyon : “ What is dogmat- 
ism?” asked some one of Donglas Jerrold. ‘ Puppyism full 

at 
October 23d.— Heard a mot of Donaldson's. Lady C—, 
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Dr Kiso 10 H.C. R. 
28 Maxrrsuuire Roap, Bricittox, 4th November, 1858. 

+. « Ihave come to a conclusion with respect to the ex- 
istence of evil-which is somewhat different, or appears to be 
so, from what I havo anywhere seen, but which, perhaps, is 
only stating the same thing differently. It is this : that, with 
such a being as man, he can only be convinced of sin or folly 
by suffering its consequences. He is not an a priori being 
(which the Deity is), but o being of experience. We seo in 
every action, from the cradle upwards, that he takes little or 
nothing upon trust. He must make his experiment, and prove 
that the fruit is bitter by its taste. No sooner has one genera- 
tion done ind satisfied itself, than another arises which 
must be satisfied in the same way. Thus the effect of the 
experience of one generation upon the next is an infinitesimal 
one ; but it is something: and so after many ages, even in 
this life, sin may be conquered : and as to the next, the cir- 
eumstances will probably be so changed that it is impossible 
to reason about them at’ present, 





Dr Kiso 10 H.C. R. 
23 Moxtrexiizr Roap, Bricwrox, 8th November, 1853. 
My pear Sin :— x 
. ++. Thear Maurice is excommunicated. Now I honor 
him. I shall criticise him no more, I hear some ono at 
Oxford of the name of Gibert has pronounced tho funeral 
oration of the Churol of England i. o I suppose, of th 
intolerant party in it. The last dying speech and confession 
of Intolerance! Then new Robertsons and now Maurices 
will arise. Novus seclorum nascitur ordo. These things must 
be done gradually ; we must not pull her down before we have 
something better to put in her place, “lest a worse fate befull 
us.” I admire that fixedness in England. We have made 
wonderful progress in fifty years... . 


November 7th —It is seldom, if ever, I have written in 
these journals after so long a delay. The cause will appear, 
and it will be justified by the circumstances, My dear old 
friend, Mra, Clarkson, had often expressed a wish to see Mrs. 
Wordsworth, were it possible ; but her paralytic attack put it 
out of ber pawer to travel. And Mra Wordsworth, after the 
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we drank ten together, the two old ladies taking theirs below. 
We went down a short time before they retired, between ten 
and eleven, and I sat up a little time longer alone. 

November 16th.— Before we left Playford this morning, Mra. 
Clarkson sent for me into her bedroom. We had an interest- 
ing chat. I rejoiced to find that both the dear old widows 
felt grateful to me for having brought about this interview. I 
have promised to take Jane to Playford next spring, and then 
on to Rydal. 

Mrs. CLargsoy To H.C. R. 
December 20, 1868. 
My pear Friexp :— 

... + You never before gave so much pleasure (though the 
greatest part of your life has been spent in acts of kindness), 
as in bringing Mra, Wordsworth here, and I believe she feels 
it as much asIdo..... 


November 23d.— A heavy fog, and consequently a remarka- 
ble day. Returning from a mecting of the Senate of Univer- 
sity College, Professor Key and another professor very kindly 
took me in charge. I should, otherwise, have had a difficulty 
in crossing the New Rond. They also accompanied me to John 
Taylor's. I thought he, as well as myself, might be going to 
dine at Mrs. Sturch’s. After staying with him a few minutes 
I went on alone to Mrs. Sturch’s and dined with her tée-a-téte. 
Mr. and Mra. J. J. Tayler, Mr and Mrs. Gibson, Miss Lee, and 
Miss Knight were all unable to keep their engagement, owing 
to their inability to find a conveyance. 


Dr. Kixe to H.C. R 
Bricnrox, December 15, 1858. 

. » ++ Ihave read Maurice's letter to Jelf. I’admire the 
spirit of the man much. There is an indescribable sweetness 
in some of his expressions, especially about the love of God, 
which go to the heart — except of a theologian. 


HCR oT. R 
December 81, 1853. 
Mr. —— I never heard of. There was a gentleman at 
Brighton of the same name, who was rich and saintly, and 
whom I once visited. I would not go again. Of all the com- 
binations, the most unreal and spurious is that of gentility and 
Evangeliciam. I hope you are aware of this, for I hold it to 
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H.C.R ro T.R. ann SR. 
Loxpon, 80 Russe, Squanx, 25th February, 1854. 

. «I have long detested tho system of our English 
Universities, and, had I had a son, I would never have allowed 
him to reside in one, unless he had had a mother, or near 
female relation, to be his house, or at least his table com- 
panion.® .... 

H.C. R. To Paynter. 
80 Russeit Square, 28h April [1854]. 

Your last, like your former letter, — and, like your letters, 
written in an earnest spirit, —is full of excellent sentiment, 
and as much illumination as the topic can receive, perhaps ; 
for of these transcendent matters one may say, in Milton's 
langnage, that which you can cast on them is “not light, but 
rather darkness visible.” It was wise advice, therefore, in 
Bishop Horsley, in his charge to country clergymen, to shun 80 
perilous a subject as that of predestination or necessity ; or, 
in measured words, — 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.” 
For even when the sincere inquirer does not merit the poet's 
sentence of condemnation, 





“Vain wisdom all and falso philosophy,” 


yet it would be well if he could forego the investigation, — not 
‘as impious, but as profitless. If he could! But he cannot 
always, — you cannot, —I cannot. Where we feel an urgent 
longing after knowledge, the consciousness of our own. in- 
capacity to solve the riddle is not enough to make us give it 
xp. Ihave always felt that all speculations concerning matter 
and its laws, whether in the movement of its masses, which 
constitutes mechanics, or in the internal workings of its in- 
sensible portions, whether fluid, solid, or gascous, which in- 
clude several sciences, are insignificant compared with what 
belongs to the spiritual element in men, whether it appertains 
to conscience or the discernment of spiritual nature. But 
why am I going on in a style which, when I sat down, I re- 
solved to repudiate altogether? 

I have more iuterest in speculations which can only end in 
8 deeper sense of incapacity, than in the acquisition of worth- 


© Early in life H.C. RB. regarded his own want of a University education as 
wm Lreparable Woe 
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the cireumstances that onght to have told me the fellow 
wos a knave. Opening my purse, he said: “Could you let 
me have two?” I gave him one sovereign and a half, and the 
moment he left me, saying he would bring it in the morning, 
I saw my stupidity. 

May 29th. —1 was left alone with Paynter, and bad on 
hour and a half’s cordial talk with him. Our convictions seem 
to be pretty much the sume. They are of the nature of assur- 
ances arising out of the affections, — not scientific demonstra- 
tions, — and are more comfortable by far than the ostentatious 
and affronting creeds which have an exclusive character, and 
seem intended to set up a Pharisaic superiority over those who 
are less bold in their pretensions 

June 12th, — Sortaine related an amusing tale of an Evan- 
gelical clergyman, whose church being attended by a rather 
prodich Lady H——, felt himself bound, on her leaving 
Brighton, to discharge hia duty by admonishing her, that he 
trusted she bad repented of the sins of her carly life. She 
was astounded at such an address, and requested her husband 
to show that man the door at once. Nor would she allow him 
to explain his having confounded her name and title with that 
of a lady who had once been an actress. 


August 25th.— Walked to Hampstead Heath, and there had 
an agreeable chat with Mrs. and Miss Hoare. Mrs. Hoare is 
just a year older than Mrs, Wordsworth. She has a sweet 
motherly face ; and both she aud the daughter are women of 
sense and high worth. They are great lovers of Wordsworth, 
and never failed to invite me to their house when he was a 
visitor there. I have been occasionally invited since his death. 
Mrs. Hoare was, by birth, a Quaker and a Sterry ; and I grati- 
fied her (on a foriner occasion) by telling her of the generous 
conduct of, I believe, an uncle of hers. 

November 14th.—Took ten with Miss Weston, at six, with 
roast turkey. I went to meet Mr. Plumptre. Mrs. Plumptre 
is Maurice's sister. I like both husband and wife. They un- 
derstand me, and that is a main point. We had an agree- 
able evening. A known diversity of opinion, with kind fecling, 
doe’ no harm. But there must be a charitable temper. 


Lavy Brox to H.C. R. 
Bricntox, November 15, 1854 
The thoughts of all this public and private suffering have 
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his life. . . . . It is enough for me to remember, that he who 
thinks his transgressions beyond yorgiveness (and such was his 
own deepest feeling), Je righteousness beyond that of the 
self-entisfied sinner ; or, perhaps, of the halfawakened. It 
was impossible for me to doubt that, could he have been at once 
assured of pardon, his living faith in a moral duty and love of 
virtue (“I love the virtues which I cannot claim ”) would have 
conquered every temptation. Judge, then, how I must hate 
the’Creed which made him seo God as an Avenger, not a Fa- 
ther. My own impressions were just the reverse, but could 
have little weight, and it was in vain to seek to turn his 
thoughts for long from that idée ize with which he connected 
his, Physical peculiarity a8 a stamp Instead of being 
made happier by any apparent good, he felt convinced that 
every blessing would be ‘turned into a curse” tohim. Who, 
possessed by such ideus, could lead a life of love and service 
to God or man? They must in a measure realize themsclves. 
“The worst of it is, I do believe,” he said. I, like all con- 
nected with him, was broken against the rock of Predestina- 
tion, I may be pardoned for referring to his frequent cxpros- 
zion of the sentiment that I was only sent to show him the 
happiness he was forbidden to enjoy. You will now better un- 
derstand why “The Deformed Transformed ” is too painful to 
me for discussion. Since writing the above, I have read Dr. 
Granville’s letter on the Emperor of Russia, some passages of 
which seem applicable to the prepossession I have described. I 
will not mix up less serious matters with these, which forty 
years have not made less than present still to me. 


Dr. Kino 10 H.C. R. 
28 Moxrpzuiier Roap, Briortox, March 22, 1865. 

It would appear unkind in me to pass over the death of our 
friend Masquerier without notice. He was a man I had spent 
many agreeable and instructive hours with, — and never more 
enjoyable than when alonc. Then he could speak with less re- 
servo, and was never at a loss for anecdote of many characters 
whom I knew only historically. He had a large acquaintance 
with the world. Tt had not soured his temper, — it had only 
increased his caution and prudence, I think this is the effect 
produced upon men in public situations. One mistake or one 
dishonest man may ruin a well-concocted scheme or plan of 
operations ; their caution is therefore a matter of necessity. 
During the last year I had seen more of him than usual... . . 
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Chrintian churehos if not by « high wall at least by » wire. 
gauze fence. Now, separation is to me the apeass. The reve. 
lation through Nature never separates ; it is the revelation 
through the Book which separutes. Whewell and Brewster 
would have been one had they not, I think equally, dimmed 
their lamps of science when reading their Bibles. As long as 
we think a truth better for being shut up in a text, we are not 
of tho wide-world religion, which is to include all in one fold ; 
for that text will not be accepted by the followers of other 
books, or students of the same, and separation will ensue. The 
Christian Scripture should be dear to us, not as the charter of 
a few, but of mankind, and to fashion it into cages is to deny 
ite ultimato objects. These thoughts hot, like the roll at break- 
fast, where your letter was so welcome an addition. 


July 9h. —Spent the forenoon at home reading, till two. 
Read two long articles in the National Review, with which I 
am content.® They are above the average. And, as the 
Chronicle says, if the Review can be kept at that pitch, it will 
succeed. Atallevents, it ought. I admire the article on “ The 
Church, Romanism, Protestantism,” &c., of which I think 
Martineau must be the author ; also an excellent one on “ In- 
ternational Duties,” —an able defence of the war, not the con- 
duct of it. 

July 11th. — Went on with the National Review, and read 
with great pleasure the article on “Administrative Reform.” 
Full of excellent sense. 

ber 8th.—I[ am returned from a more than three 

weeks’ excursion to Bayonne, having achieved more than I ex- 
peed with less trouble than I feared. Ihave no wish to see 
‘rance again. A similar visit to Frankfort and Heidelberg is 
all I desire. On my way, 1 had the satisfaction of meeting 
Robert Brown, the great botanist, and we were together as far 
as Bonlogne. There I was cordially greeted by William Brown 
and Aleock, who were to he my travelling companions. After 
visiting Bayonne we returned to Bordeaux, to mect Mrs. Brown 
and Miss Contts. My journey with Brown and Alcock then 
ceased, and I joined Sergeant and Mrs. Dowling. I remained 
at Paris a week, visiting the Exposition Industrielle. In my 
visits to old Mrs. André J saw Tholuck and Sir Culling Eardley. 
At the Exhibition I had walks with Mr. and Mrs. Plumptre, 








© H. C. R. was one of those who were consulted about the establishment of 
this Review, and who supported it by counsel and money. 
co 
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good, being anti-sacerdotal. It is little more than an expan- 
sion of a saying by Dr. Arnold: “I wish there were fewer 
religious ‘but that all books were in a religious spirit.” 

Janwary 10th. — Dined with Mrs, Bayne, — a dinner I en- 
joyed ; made agreeable by Boxall. There were two friends 
from the country and a liberal clergyman. There was not 
much talk, but & eort of battledore and shuttlecock fight be- 
tween Boxall and myself. 

January 24th. — At breakfast I had John Wordsworth and 
Derwent Coleridge. They made themselves agreeable to me 
and to each other. We looked together at the Flaxman Gal- 
lery, and this they seemingly enjoyed. This visit occasioned 
my writing a longish letter to Mrs. Wordsworth, though chiefly 
giving an account of the sad state of so great a number of 
our friends, especially Miss Fenwick and Mra. Clarkson. 

February Ist.— This proved a melancholy day. Its most 
material incident was Mra. Dickenson’s announcement of dear 
Mrs. Clarkson's death, early in the morning of the day before. 
‘At her age, with her excellent character, and with no hope of 
permanent improvement in health, life could be of no value, 
and death hardly an object of dread.® 

February 12h.—It was on thie day that dear Henry 
Hutchison Robinson died, at half post four, am. It was 
long expected, and yet we felt it fora moment as sudden.t 
This telegraphic mode of giving intelligence is far from satis- 
factory. Dear Henry was a beautiful blossom ; he afforded 
hopes ; and I never knew a sweeter, a purer, or a more ami- 
able and interesting youth. He was altogether an object of 
love. I had looked much to him in the future. This is 
a source of sadness, but is nothing to the grief of a mother. 
John Kenyon, writing a note of sympathy, on the 25th of 
February, says: “Only live on, and this once smiling world 
is changed into a huge cemetery, in which we ourselves hardly 
care to linger.” 

March 21st, —1 finished reading in bed this day the cor- 





2 A short notice of Mr. Clarkson appeared in the Bury Pos, February 6, 
1856, This was probably from the pen of her old friend, 1 
t His death took place at Torquay. H.C. R.'s Dinry show’ 
sympathized in all the alternations of hope nnd fear in his grand-1 
Illness, and how ready he was to go anywhere in England or abroad, if ¢ 
of climate were ndvised. and his attendance were desirable. ‘The’ bod 
laced inn vault in the bur New Gravel 
Chapel, The service was rand inn solemn la manner, by Mr. 
ft,” formerly minister at Bury, and highly respected by Mr. Thomas 
‘Bobinson. 
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anxious that'serious men of other isms should be willing to re- 
ceive us as members of the one Catholic Chureh, and I think 
that among the Churchmen of the Whately school this may 
not be hard to obtain. 

The religious enthusiasts will make sacrifices, which the re- 
ligious thinkers will not. It does not follow that the thinkers 
are not sincere in their professions ; but it is, I suppose, the 
same ‘turn of mind which makes them think, and produces a 
coolness of character. This is a sed experience ; but it docs 
not affect one’s convictions. 





H.C. R. to James Morrram, Juy., Esq. 

— September 12, 1857. 

It is a reasonable request you make me, that, having put into 
your hands Wordsworth’s Poems, I should give you some os 
sistance in setting about to read them; otherwise you might 
be alarmed at the undertaking. Much, indeed intensely, as I 
love Wordsworth, — acknowledging that I owe more to him 
than any other poet in our language, — yet when I look at the 
single volume which comprehends the whole collection, I feel 
some apprehension that any young person. who may open it 
will be inclined to shut it again, and look no further than tho 
title and a few pages beyond. All poetry, except the narrative, 
requires an effort to get on with ; and ballads are popular from 
their brevity and ease. Buta poem is worth nothing that is 
not a companion for years, and this is what distinguishes 
Wordsworth from the herd of poets. He lasts. I love him 
more now than I did fifty years ago. You will see few men 
advanced in life who will say the same of Lord Byron, oven 
though they once loved him, — that is, as I did Wordsworth, 
from the beginning. You have, I daro say, heard that Words- 
worth was, for between twenty and thirty years, utterly de- 
cried, and mainly through the satire in the Edinburgh Review. 
In my youth, I fell in with those of his works then just pub- 
lished, and became a passionate lover. I knew many by heart, 
and on my journeys was always repeating or reading them. I 
made many converts. Wordsworth had to create his public. 
He formed the taste of the age in a great measure, Even 
Byron, who affected to ridicule him (and Wordsworth laid him- 
self open to ridicule), nevertheless studied and imitated him. 
The third and fourth cantos of “ Childe Harold” were written 
under Wordsworth’s inspiration, that is, as to style; in mat- 
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and botanist, Robert Brown, died in the forenoon. Dr. Boott 
sat up with him the day before. A-great man of science, 
and morally most excellent, has departed. His simplicity, 
aiveté, and benignity were charming. He once breakfasted 
with me, and was always friendly. 

June 17th, — {called on Mrs. Boott, who confirmed an aneo- 
dote Ihad heard. The Reverend —— called on Robert Brown, 
Dat not officially (rather officiously), and said: “Have you 
thought seriously of death?” —‘“Indeed I have, long and 
often, but I have no apprehensions, no anxiety.” This is 
as every good man ought to feel. Of Robert Brown I am not 
entitled to speak as a man of science, but I may of his most 
amiable character and benevolence. 

‘September 3d.—(Bury.) Had a call from Richard Marti- 
neau, who proposed my accompanying him to Walsham le Wil- 
lows, where he has bought an estate. There I slept three 
nights, and highly enjoyed the visit. He is a man to be envied 
in his domestic relations, and he has at Walsham the clements 
of a fine estate. Every morning before breakfast, nnd at odd 
times, I was reading “Westward, Ho!” Mr. Martineau took 
me to Wattisfield, the place whence my mother came ; but 
none of her family that I know live there now, and the name 
of Crabb is apparently forgotten. We drove round the village, 

the house in which I lived six months with my uncle Crabb, 
1789-90. I recognized the house on the hill. On the Sun- 
day I went to the old meeting, which has undergone no change 
for the last half-century. I heard of a Mrs. Jocelyn, daughter 
of Tom Crabb, and was told she sat in the old pew in which I 
used to sit with my uncle Crabb's family, ‘The village is very 
little altered. It awakened old feelings, which have no other 
value than that they connect the latter end with the beginning 
of one’s life. 


H.C.R. 10 TR. 
Buicuton. September 28, 1858. 

The nequaintance I have seen most of is Samuel Rogers. It 
is marvellous how well he bears his affliction. He knows that 
he will never be able to stand on his legs agnin ; yet his cheer- 
fulness, and even vivacity, have undergone no diminution. His 
wealth enables him to partake of many enjoyments which 
could not otherwise be possessed. Yesterday I took a drive 
with him through Lord Chichester’s park. He has had a car- 
riage made for himself, which deserves to be taken as a model 
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Ruskin in the chair. I dare not pretend to say that I brought 
away any definite ideas on art, and yet I really enjoyed the 
addresses of both, and felt as I used to feel from the German 
professors, as if some seeds were sowed in me which would 
produce fruit hereafter, though unconsciously. The lecture 
consisted merely of an explanation of the photographic repre- 
sentations of the buildings in Venice and Verona ; both were 
the objects of warm eulogy. Ruskin could not help hinting 
that the value of these representations is increased by the 
peril in which the originals were likely to be thrown by the 
chances of war. 

April 16th. —Called on Lady Byron, and found with her a 

ery interesting man, a Mr. Macdonald, author of poem en- 
titled “ Within and Without,” which I must read. He is an 
invalid, and a German scholar. The talk was altogether in- 
teresting. 

May 29th. — The most agreeable incident of the day was 
Scott's second lecture, —a most eloquent eulogy on five men 
of transcendent intellect in the world’s history, Homer, As- 
chylus, Shakespeare, Dante, and Michael Angelo. Scott read 
very beautifully Wordsworth’s Sonnet from Michael Angelo. 
I regretted the absence of all notice of Goethe. 

June 22d, —1 was on the point of going out when I had a 
long call from ——. Such is my memory! I cannot recollect 
who called. I only know it was a call i was well pleased to 
receive, and that it gave me pleasure. One recollects impres- 
sions ; it was Le Breton the elder. There are few I like so 
well, and whose conversation is such a refreshment to me. That 
man so excellent should have the infirmities I have, recon- 
ciles me to them. His respect makes me respect myself. 

June 29th. — I received a catalogue of Wordsworth’s books 
for sale by auction at Rydal, another place where I have had 
much enjoyment, and which I shall never see again. 

July 8th. — 1 walked to the Olympic Theatre, where I had 
more pleasure than I generally have. ‘The first petite comédie, 
“Nine Points of the Law.”.. . . But it was to see Robson 
went. He played in two pieces, — “The Porter's Knot,” 
in which the porter, who rises in life, is reduced to poverty 
by the misconduct of his son; and in the second act, after 
six years, appears as a porter. His exhibition of passion 
in his paternal affliction is admirable, — quite unique. But 
this is far surpassed by his appearance in “ Retained for the 
Defence,” a satirical exposure of spurious sentiment. A fook 
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worth talked freely of the topics of the day, but seems to in- 
terest himself in the legal matters that arise out of his office 
as Judge of Privy Council. I retired early to my room, where 
I read till late, — in better spirits, perhaps, than health. 

January 6th.— A quiet enjoyable day, spent in reading, 
and in walking with Lord Cranworth about his beautifal 
grounds, We took a drive in an open carriage between lun- 
cheon and dinner. He showed me the advantageous points of 
view. He is apparently a happy man, — happy in himself, 
his wife, his prosperity, and the consciousness of owing his 
elevation in rank to no unworthy yielding to authority. He 
is a Liberal in religion and politics. 

In the course of the day, I received a letter from young 
Spence, announcing the death of his grandfather.* Another 
door closed to me. The family will probably leave. 

February 17th. — A letter from Sarah (my niece), giving an 
alarming account of a fresh attack my brother has had. Tho 
medical man thought he could not rally. This, of course, 
excited feelings, — not of grief at an issue that would be one 
of mercy, but of anxiety, from a fear of my own inability to 
discharge, as I ought, the duties imposed on me. 1 soon 
learned that the event had occurred. At my nicce’s request, 
Dr. Boott came to inform me that an hour after her letter was 
written, my brother died calmly —as if asleep — in his chair. 
I went out in the afternoon, but could not recollect the name 
or the address of a carpenter on whom I intended to call on 
matter of business. I then walked on to Donne, who was 
very kind- and obliging. I needed his assistance, for, in the 
morning, I suffered from giddiness, which was followed by 
spectra, and during the walk the giddiness became violent.t 

February 23d.— The funeral took place. It was at St. 
Mary's Church, where there was a family vault, and special 
permission was obtained to open it under the Cemetery Act, 

© Seo ante, p. 140. 

t enced hardly be said that this was the brother to whom were addressed 
the greater number of HH. C. R.'s letters in those volumes. The correspond 
ence between the brothers began early in life, and was carried on with fre- 
geenay and somerkae regolanity up t thats, Tadeed, 20 complet wns 

10 freely did they open nds to each other, and so united were 
Hhoy in brother eympathy that the letirs would of tacaselves, if they had 

n preserved, have farnishe! a full record of the two lives, not.ofly in 
regard to incidents, but also thought and fe ‘wrote to his friend 
Payater : "When the nowsarrived, I was at me time advised not to go 
down to Bury immediately ; and, in conxequence, T remained in London from 
ho 17h til the oth with knowledge of the event, but in uch a state of stupid 


sminess ns to occasion my sitting with my arms on my knees, doing noth- 
Ing, but feeling uncomfortable at the consciousness of doinig nothing.” 
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most active official career, when the pursuit of knowledge is 

as a recreation, the difficulty of concentrating the 
attention and impressing the memory is reduced to the lowest 
point.” I never could concentrate my attention even on works 
of speculation. 

September 24h, — Went by train to Wimbledon, and then 
took @ cab to" Miss Bayley’s beautiful residence on Wimbledon 
Common. I had a very agreeable evening of friendly chat. 
Misa Bayley is infirm and walks with difficulty, but her mind 
is in no respect weaker than it was. At ten o'clock she left 
me to myself, and I bad great pleasure in looking over her 
books. I had read on my short journey Eckermann’s Ge- 
spriiche mit Goethe ; though the third part is not entitled to 
go much respect as the first two, for he goes over the ground 
a second time, and one does not see why what he relates in 
this part was not related in the former narrative. Like the 
school-boy who first devours the best cherries, he is content at 
last with the worst. 

26th. — The day was spent in talk on all subjects, 
—political, literary, and personal. Miss Bayley is a woman of 
excellent sense. She is enviably free from the weaknesses of 
her sex. I regret much that I cannot profit more by her su- 
yr understanding, and generous and kind nature, since her 
ing at so great a distance makes it not easy for me to see 
her as often as I wish. Miss Bayley, I should remark, did not 
‘attempt to keep up a constant talk, but we read from time to 
time. 





November 6th. — In the morning, Mr. Busk came to inform 
me that his excellent father-in-law, the Rev. Philip Le Breton, 
was dead. One of my great favorites. Few are now left. 
There is gone in him a pious, consistent, and intelligent man.* 

November 15th. — Saw Edwin Field, and talked over the 
buying of drawings from the Denmans for the Flaxman Gal- 
lery, — a matter in which he takes a strong intercst. These 
are agreeable subjects, and relieve me from the annoyance of 
hunting among my papers. After dining, I called on the Tay- 

. lers, and on Dr. Boott. The evening I spent at home, looking 
over my accounts, and mortified at the increasing sense of my 
stupidity. I am comforted only by tho kindness of my few 
stanch friends. 


© H. ©. R. had been accustomed to meet Mr. Le Breton in connection with 
University College, University Hall, and Dr. Williams's Library, and speaks 
of him elsewhere as “a jewel of a man,” “one of the good men I look up 
to with reverence.” 
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_ December 50th. — Hae came to me for the first time since 


Ne a eto tho eau pete Teas 
road his Irish Tales, when I bave time to go beyond the Sater 
day Review, 


1861, 
February 11th.— An interesting party at Mra. Bayners 


progress was rapid. His merit as a scholar will now be a 
knowledged. He was a first-rate man, and very kind. When 
he was urged to give up work, he told his adviser it would be 
a sacrifice of £1,500 for six months. 

I became acquainted with him in 1843. He was then head- 
master of the Bury Grammar School, — a man of great learn- 
ing and excellent colloquial abilities, whose freedom of opinion 
and of speech exposed him to reproach. Provided he could 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, he maintained that he was fully 
justified in interpreting them as he pleased. In this he did 
but pursue the course suggested to the freshman in “ Faust” 
by Mephistopheles. In addition to ultra-liberal articles in re 
views, and an anonymous work, he wrote a Latin work on the 
book of Jashar, which appeared in Berlin under his name. He 
once said to me: “That man is no scholar who not only does 
not know, but cannot prove philologically, that the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis are as pure poetry as Homer or -Eschylus 
Abraham is the first historical person in the Old Testament. 
The Fall, the Flood, the Tower of Babel, &e., &e., are myth- 
ical.” Such was the effect of these views, and the rumors to 
which they led, that he found it advisable to give up his heal- 
mastership and go to Cambridge, where he established himself 
asa tutor, and was highly successful. Early in life he was 
destined to the law, and became an articled clerk in London. 
There he was attracted by the newly sprung up London Uni- 
versity College, and attended a Greek class, in addition to his 
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legal pursuits. He was oo charmed with classical stndies, that 
he induced his father to consent to his going to Cambridge, 
where he soon gained a Fellowship, and with remarkable rapid- 
ity attained a high standing as a scholar. 

‘May 9th. —1 had a note from Sylvester Hunter, informing 
me of the death of his father. I shall miss him. He was a 
man of considerable learning and very remarkable character. 
By birth, education, and profession a Dissenter ; but his opin- 
ions and tastes were all strictly conservative, and towards 
the close of life he became the supporter of a religion of 
authority. 

May 23d, — At Miss Contts’s, to hear Fechter read “ Ham- 
let.” [sat in a back room with Dr. Skey, é&c,, till a large 
party came, when we all went into the great room. A lady 
addressed me whom I did not at once recognize. It ‘was 
Lady Monteagle. We talked of departed friends, she with 
feeling of Henry Taylor, &c. The reading from “ Hamlet” 
interested me less thun the circumstances. A few passionate 

were acted, as it were ; but I must see Fechter. 

June sth. — William Wordsworth the third called, and 
heartily glad I was to sec him. He, the disciple of Jowett, is 
going 2s professor to Bombay!!!" I honor the intelligent 
activity of this young man, and think myself happy in being 
his friend, though I may never see him again. 

June 19th. — At my dinner-party to-day, we were placed as 
follows :— 

Rev. D. Coleridge. 


Rev. J. J. Tayler. George Street. 
H.O.R Rev. F. Maurice. 
Boxall. Richard Hutton. 
Rev. James Martineau. 

Edwin Field. . 


‘The conversation was lively, and there was only one who, by 
talking more than others, was what Kant calls a tyrant in 
table-talk.* 


® In the later years of his life, H. C. R. invited friends to Sunday-moming 
breakfasts, and had occasional dinner-parties, which were remarkably suc- 
cessful. The Diary has generally a little plan of the table, with the place 
‘occupied by each guest. ‘Two or three of these will give the best idea of the 
Persons whom he liked to gnther together at his table :— 








The Host. 
D. Coleridge. F. D. Maurice. 
Plumptre. Long. 

ay. 
G. Street. 
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No note was made, as the hearer relied on there being record 
in the Diary ; but the following may be trusted as very nearly 
H.C. R’s own words: “I was sitting with Charles Lamb 
when Wordsworth came in, with fume in his countenance, and 
the Edinburgh Review in his hand. ‘I have no patience with 
these Reviewers,’ he said ; ‘here is a young man, a lord, and a 
minor, it appears, who has published a little volume of poems ; 
‘and these fellows attack him, as if no one may write postry un- 
less he lives in a garret. The young man will do something, 
if he goes on.’ When I became acquainted with: Lady Byron 
I told her this story, and she said : ‘Ah! if Byron had known 
that, he would never have attacked Wordsworth. He once 
went out to dinner where Wordsworth was to be: when he 
came home, I said, “Well, how did the young poet get on with 
the old one?” — “To tell you the truth,” said he, “I had but 
one feeling from the beginning of the visit to the end, — 
reverence 1°? ”}® 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


[Of what remains of Mr. Robinson's life there is little to 
record. He continued his Diary till within four or five days 
of his death, but there are in it comparatively few observations 
or facts of a kind to be added to this work. The Editor, how- 
ever, has felt it to be right to give, not only those extracts 
which tell the story of the end, but also passages the interest 
of which consists simply in the mention of some of those 
friends who contributed most to Mr. Robinson’s happiness in 
his last years.) 


1863, 


January 18th. — Miss Rankin read me a capital essay on 
“Novelty,” from the Spectator, praised by Johneon, and written 
by Grove, a Dissenting minister. 


* Atleast one living witner testifies to Lady Byron having stated that Lord 
Byron had a high repect for Wordsworth, Perhaps Lord Byron would have 
said to Wordsworth, in the words of the Arct ‘to his own Satan, mutate 


“I ne'er mistook for a personal foe, 
Our difference poetical.” 
Vision of Judgment, Stanza €2. 
= 


ver. 1. a 
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speech. As to slavery, he speaks both soleranly and wisely. 
‘The sufferings of both North and South are just retributions 
No boasting. Those who have endeavored to do right first 
will suffer the least. The abolition of slavery in the United 
States is, it seems, on the point of being declared. 


H.C. R. 10 W. S. Cooxsor. 
March 19, 1865. 
.. «+ Nothing has brought mo go near to being a partisan 
of President Lincoln as his inaugural speech. How short and 
how wise! How true and how unaffected! It must make 
many converts. At least I should despair of any man who 
needs to be converted. 


April 14th, —1 forgot to mention that yesterday, after my 
solitary dinner, I called on Mr. Wren, a man I much like. 
Read this morning, in bed, Dr. Wilkinson's discourse on 
“Social Health.” It has many striking thoughts. I copy one 
sentence: “I do not contemplate increase of luxury, but 
rather that all classes should cancel luxury in favor of lasting 
comfort, health, happy action, and the sense that a constant 
life of luxury — whether that of the rich or poor — isolates 
and enselfs us.” 

April 26th. — For the present, everything is forgotten in the 
assassination of President Lincoln, the intelligence of which 
came to-day.* 

May 13th, — My birthday. To-day I complete my ninetieth 
year. When peoplo hear of my uge, they affect to doubt my 
Yeracity, and call mea wonder. It is unusual, I believe, for 
persons of this age to retain possession of their faculties, or so 
much of them as 1 do. The Germans have an uncompliment- 
ary saying : “ Weeds don’t spoil.” 

‘May 16th. — The one fact of the day, that will not easily be 
forgotten, was the seeing the Marmor Homericum presented to 
the College by Mr. Grote. It was called mosaic when Mr. 
Grote asked permission to erect it. I am so ignorant on mat- 
ters of fine art, that I must content myself with saying that 
this is a new step in art, and far more pleasing than the old 
mosaic. A very active and lively man explained the composi- 
tion, in French, to some ladies. He was the artist himvelf 
Among those present was the Comte de Paris, 


© H.C. R. was deeply atfected by “this ruffianly attnck on the noblest 
person in America,” and ascribed it fo “a spirit engendered by slavery.” 
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readable. My Sear i thac I sfiall wear cut: ty fiiemis, though 
T flatter myself that I am at 
= On the beink af being jam” 





genuine arrlageh hy pee His piety undoubted, his liberal- 
ity equally unquestionable. Av admirable man. 

March 3, — Early in the forenoon Cookson and Field came 
together, and brought, formally drawn up, the accornts of the 
Flaxinan and University Hall Fund, which we all three, be- 
ing ‘Trustees, signed, so that now the most rigid formalist 
could find nothing to affect the validity of the transaction : 
and I trust it will be of some use to two establishments which 
ought to be closely connected.t 

Murch 11th. — Lest I entirely forget to do an act of becom- 
ing politenuss, let me mention that I received a letter from 
Atkinson, stating that as I wished to be relieved from the du- 
ties of Vico-President of the Senate, the Council had not sent 
in my name among the three they send to the General Meet- 
reaming regret nt my retirement, &c. I have not 
ye to write an answer to either Mr. Atkinson, 
or to Sir F, Goldsmid, the President, who also 





yet had 
the S 
wrote to m 






Univrrarty Cortear, Loxpox, Wednesday, March 7, 1666. 
Ata meeting of Professors for the choice of a President uf 

the Senate for the ensuing year, Professor De Morgan, Dean 

of the Faculty of Arts and Laws, in the chair On the mo 





© That Is, of the Diary. In the new volume, H. C. B. wrote only 187 pages 
er rather leaves. 
Vide Note at the end. 
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snces the selection of books for particular friend 
ted by himself. A like disposition was mad 
of such of his pictures and other works of art nx he hnd not specified in his 
will. 

In addition to the bust by Ewing, nlrendy mentioned, there is a bust made 
for Miss Coutts, by Adams, after Mr. Robinson's death. ‘There are also two 
excellent photographs, by Maull and Polyblank, taken Inte in life, one of 
hich ‘has been mado use of for the engraving. at the beginning of these 
volumes. 

‘At the Anniversary Meeting of the Society of An iar of London, 








April 80, 1867, the Address of the President, the Right Honorable Earl 
‘Stanhope, contains the following reference: “Mr. Henry Crabb Robinson was 
slected a Fellow of this Society in 1828, and in 1888 he Inid before us a 
Stemoir on ‘The Etymology of the Mass,” which was subsequently published 
in the thirty-sixth volume of the ‘ Archmologin.’ The object of this, Memoir 
in to refute the generally received opinion that the word ‘mass’ in the 
Roman Catholic Church is derived the words Ite missn est, and to 
Adentify it with the mas which terminates our word Christmas, and is found as 
an adjanet in the names of other ecclesiastical fensts. On the merits of this 
etymology I shall not offer an opinion. No one, however, can read Mr. 
Robinson's Memoir, without being impressed with ‘the writer’s depth of re- 
search and felicity of expression. This Memoir, together with a pamphlet 
ublished in 1840, in reply to some misrepresentation about his friend Mr. 
larkson, constitute everything, as I believe,® that Mr. Robinson ever pub- 
lished. But his life, which extended to the venerable age of ninety-one, was, 
Shroughout its cours, dignified and graced by his familiar intercourse’ with 
‘of those among his contemporaries who have been most eminent for 

ther genins and renown, 

‘A considerable number of Mr. Robinson's surviving friends have arranged 
to erect a memorial to him in University Hall, Gordon Square, of which he 
‘was one of the most active founders, and which he had in his lifetime largely 
endowed. It is intended to put up the arms of Mr. Robinson and his brother 
in the centre compartments of the bay-window of the Dining Hall, and to 
prepare by colored borders or otherwise, all the windows of the room for 
Feceiving the arms of other founders: and ae the chief memorial, and prin- 
cipal application of the funds, it is intended to decorate the ends and sides of 
the room, which are well suited for the purpose, with a Mural Painting, in 
monochrome, by Edward Armitage, Ex A.B. A having for its subject 
Henry Crabb Robinson, surrounded by many of his most distinguished literary 
‘and artistic friends. The aim will be to represent these distinguished persons 
rather as they may have been graven on Mr. Robinson's memory, and have 
resented themsefves to him in his happiest reveries, than with reference to 
ny chronological or local arrangement. 







































* In his own name. Various other works by H.C. R. bave been referred 
to in these volumes. — Ep. 


APPENDIX. 


[The Editor has much pleasure in being able to add the following 
Recollections by Mr, De Morgan, late Professor of Mathematics in 
University College, London. He’ was one of Mr. Robinson's most 
intimate acquaintance during his later years, and a very highly 
ralued friend] 








Ix University College Crabb Robinson, a member of the Council, 
was in heart and feeling a Professor. He was a connecting link 
between the Managing Council and the Professorial Senate, of 
which last he was a Vice-President for a great many years together. 
His German associations always put a college before his mind as 
‘a band of teachers and pupils, and all other parts of the organiza- 
tion as only supplementary. He was more the companion of the 
Professors than any of the political and commercial members of the 
Council; naturally enough, for there was no gulf between his pur- 
suits and theirs. 

The use of a person of this kind in a metropolitan college can 
hardly be overstated. In such a place, and in our time, there is no 
class except the teachers who know, as a body, what the wants of 
instruction are. A worthy mercantile man or public officer, hearty 
in the cause because he knows it is a good cause, is often singularly 
unfit to form a judgment on what comes before him. For instance, 
he fancies every book —except a dictionary — is a thing to read, 
and has no idéa of the wants of reference. Such a one said, on 
proposal to get some books for the use of the Professors. “I ’'think 
the Professors ought to get the books they want for themselves.” 
That is, the Professor of Greek, for instance, should have all the 
texts, all the dictionaries of research, all the works on philology, all 
the historical and philosophical discussions, money to buy them, and 
rooms to hold them, The idea of the worthy objector was that the 
Professor wanted no books except the three or four which lay on 
the table in his class-room. A man like H. O. R. is wanted in 
every management of a metropolitan college, to give the only thing 
which may be lacking in the minds of some of the members, namely, 
what « college is. A school ought to be a place in which a teacher 
has the means of teaching himself, but a college must be such 
place, oF it is no college at all. 
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ferences. Now, Robert Robinson had a faculty of satirical ® humor, 
such as made a’ part of the furniture of the mind of H.C. R.; an 
the friend of both, George Dyer, was a man in whom want of 
humor amounted t6 a positive endowment. The juxtaposition of 
the two, with H.C. R.as the approximator, was & treat, Charles 
Lamb would have given the subject an essay: and it is to be regret- 
ted that H.C. R. did not imitate his friend; that is to say, we may 
suppose it to be regretted; but we may be wrong: it may be that 
he could not have written much which would have reminded us of 
the manner in which he always talked. 

And to this point there goes another word. The elements of his 
power of conversation have been enumerated, but all put together 
will not explain the charm of his society. For this we must refer 
to other points of character which, unassisted, are compatible with 
dulness and taciturnity. A wide range of sympathies, and sym- 
pene which were instantaneously awake when occasion arose, 
formed a great part of the whole. This easily excited interest led 
to that feeling of communion which draws out others. 

Nothing can better illustrate this than reference to the old mean- 
ing of conversation. Up to the middle of the last century, or near 
it, the word never meant colloquy alone; it was a perfect synonyme 
for companionship, So it was with Crabb Robinson ; his conver- 
sation was companionship, and his companionship was conversation, 











© Over and above what H. C. R. has collected, a little crop might be raised 
gut of the different works and correspondence.’ Writing to Toulmin, Robert 
Robinson gives the following: “Says s grave brother, ‘Friend, I never heard 
you ‘on the Trinity." I replied’ “0, Tintond to do so as soon 
‘ever I understand it!” Dyer would have recorded the intention, perhay 
‘with solemn remarks on the propriety of the delay for the reason given. 
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